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EQUIPMENT 
Air 


Fans 
Tunnels, Cooling 


Batch 
Rollers 
Warmers 

Beaters 
Cream 
Egg and Gelatine 
Marshmallow 
Whip 

Belting 
Conveyor 
Packing 
Power 

Boards and Trays 
Caramel 
Dipping 
Starch 

Chocolate and Cocoa 
Machinery 
(Specify) 







Coaters 






Starch 
Cookers 

Continuous 

Vacuum 


Cutters 










Continuous 
Depositors 






MACHINERY AND 


Conditioning Equipment 


Basket Dipping Machines 


Conditioner and Cleaner, 


Adjustable Steel Roll 


Furnaces 
Electric 
Gas 
Handroll Machines 
Kettles 
Choc. Melting and Mixing 
Mixing 
Open Fire 
Steam Jacketed 
Tilting 
Mills, Sugar 
Meters, Flow 
Mixers 
Motors 
(Specify Size) 
Moulds 
Aluminum 
Metal 
Rubber 
Nut Machinery 
Blanchers 
Crackers 
Roasters 
Pans, Revolving 
Popcorn Poppers 
Pulling Machines 
Pumps 
(Specify Type) 
Racks 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Rollers 
(Specify Type) 
Scales 
Platform 
Table 
Slabs, Cooling 
Marble 
Steel 


Steam Traps 
Stick Candy Machines 
Sucker Machines 
Temperature Controls 
Trucks, Hand 
Valves 
X-Ray Equipment 

her 


Acids 
(Specify) 
Albumen 
Butter, Coconut 
Caramel Cream and Paste 
Chemicals 
(Specify) 
Cherries, Dipping 
Coating, Chocolate 
Coconut 
Colors 
(Specify) 
Corn Products 
Starch 
Sugar 
Syrup 
Cream, Fondant 
Flavoring Materials 
Emulsions 
Essential Oils 
True Fruit 
Synthetic Fruit 
Vanilla 


Vanillin 
Fruit Products 
Dipping 
Glace 
Gelatin 
Glaze, Confectioners’ 
Gum Arabic and Tragacanth 
Honey 
Invertase 
Licorice 
Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Marzipan 
Milk Products 
Dry 
Condensed 
Plastic 
Molasses 
Nuts, Shelled and Unshelled 
Oil, Slab 
Oils, Vegetable 
Pectin 
Starch, Corn 
Sugar 
Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert 
Liquid 
Maple 


MISCELLANEOUS 
SUPPLIES & SERVICES 


Cleaning Materials 
Insecticides 

Paints 

Laboratory Service 












C] Have Salesman Call 





Company 





Street 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


GIVES PROTECTION TO CONFECTIONERY WORKERS 


Eliminates “‘Hat Passing” 


By THURMAN BOGART 


T IS increasingly recognized by confectionery com- 
panies that employees need protection against the 
hazards of death and disability—especially protection 

that is available at low cost. Group insurance protection 
in one or more forms has been adopted by large and small 
concerns in the confectionery field in all sections of the 
country, and the list is growing steadily, according to 
reports from the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., which introduced group insurance in 1911. 


For an understanding of the scope of group protection, 
a description of the various forms seems pertinent. All 
types are available to 50 or more employees of one em- 
ployer and may be paid for entirely by the employer, in 
which event the insurance is called ‘“‘non-contributory,” 
or jointly by the employer and his employees, thus mak- 
ing the protection “contributory.” 

Group life insurance, the first coverage introduced, is 
payable in the event of death from any cause. The amount 
of insurance for each employee is usually based on his 
earnings, normally being equivalent to at least a year’s 
salary. 

In this way group life insurance serves, as do the 
other group coverages, to protect the pay envelope. Shortly 
after the introduction of this coverage the London Times 
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aptly described it as “‘an American plan for giving a year’s 
notice of the demise of the pay envelope.” 

The amount of protection for individual employees 
generally ranges upward from $1,000; in groups of sev- 
eral hundred employees this amount may reach or exceed 
$10,000, depending upon the aggregate insurance in the 
particular group. Under a contributory plan each em- 
ployee normally pays 60 cents a month per $1,000 of 
insurance, the remainder of the low cost being paid by 
the employer. 

Group accident and health insurance provides weekly 
payments—usually ranging from $10 to $40, according 
to earnings—for disability resulting from non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Toward this protection, when 
it is on the contributory basis, employees generally con- 
tribute approximately 50 cents a month for each $10 
weekly benefit, or from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
the gross cost. 

A third coverage is group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance. Issued in conjunction with, or sup- 
plemental to, either of the previously mentioned cover- 
ages, this provides a lump-sum payment in the event of 
the accidental loss of life, limb or eyesight. The normal 
cost of this insurance, when covering non-occupational 
accidents only, is 10 cents a month per $1,000 of insur- 
ance; for protection against both non-occupational and 
occupational accidents, the monthly cost is generally 15 
cents. 

The latest addition to the group family is group hos- 
pitalization insurance, which provides daily benefits—of 
$2 to $5—for hospital room and board plus five times 
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“Chicagoland's Candy Queen,” Miss Mary Jeanne Drake, Curtiss 

Candy Co., Who Was Chosen for First Honors in a Contest in 

Which Over 5,000 Girls Competed. Miss Drake, the Queen, 
Reigned Over the Three-Day Chicago Candy Show 


the daily benefit as reimbursement to the employee for 
charges for special hospital service. It also is available 
only in conjunction with group life or accident and 
health insurance. On the basis of a $3 daily benefit— 
the average amount provided—with a maximum of sev- 
enty days’ hospitalization for any one disability, the gross 
cost is 50 cents a month per employee. 


Payment for Surgery 
Recent Innovation 


A recent provision in connection with group hospitali- 
zation allows payments to an employee for charges for 
surgical operations during hospital confinement. The 
maximum payment allowed during any period of hos- 
pitalization is $150. The normal gross cost for these 
surgical benefits is 35 cents a month per employee, in 
addition to the cost for hospitalization insurance. 

Provision for old age is made available through group 
annuities, establishing a retirement income for employees, 
either independent of or supplemental to the old-age 
benefits of the Social Security Act. Since the passage of 
this Federal legislation many companies in various lines 
of business and industry have adopted supplemental re- 
tirement plans. 


Among the advantages of group protection to em- 
ployees, aside from the low cost, is that medical exami- 
nation is not required for any coverage, provided that 
the employee applies for insurance within a specified period. 
Also, in group life insurance there are no restrictions as 
to age, sex, or occupation; in group accident and health, 
accidental death and dismemberment, and hospitalization 
insurance—the three so-called supplemental coverages— 
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the protection is available to an employee until age 79, 
but without other restrictions. 


The attitude of employees toward group insurance is 
illustrated by records which show that, while state insur- 
ance laws require that not less than 75 per cent shall 
be insured, in a large majority of cases more than 90 per 
cent have subscribed to a contributory plan, and in many 
instances fully 100 per cent participation has been reg- 
istered. 


In adopting group insurance plans, employers have been 
influenced primarily by the need of employees for pro- 
tection. This need is emphasized in studies showing that: 

Forty-four per cent of group-insured employees have 
no other life insurance, and an additional 32 per cent 
have less than $1,000 of protection. One out of seven 
employes is disabled for more than one week each year, 
and the average period of disability is 36 days. Eighty- 
five per cent of this disability is caused by sickness and 
15 per cent by accidents, with non-occupational acci- 
dents representing two-thirds of these. One out of every 
10 deaths among employees results from an accident, and 
more than two-thirds of such accidents are non-occupa- 
tional. One person out of every 15 receives hospital care 
each year, and many more need this care. In 1936, the 
latest year for which figures are available, the average 
period of hospitalization was 13 days. 


Group Life Insurance 
Eliminates “Hat-Passing”’ 


Having adopted group life insurance and the supple- 
mental coverages, employers have found that such action 
has eliminated the practice of “passing the hat” among 
employees, and made unnecessary any contributions by 
themselves, to aid the families of deceased employees or 
to assist employees themselves when they suffer illness 
or accident. These employers report that employees are 
thus freed from worry as to certain hazards, and that an 
unworried employee is a better employee. 


As far as can be ascertained, the first organization in 
the cocoa and chocolate industry to provide group pro- 
tection for its employees is believed to be Rockwood & 
Co., manufacturers of cocoa, chocolate and chocolate bars 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., which introduced a non-contributory 
group life insurance plan in February, 1917. This pro- 
vided for each employee insurance equivalent to one year’s 
salary with the maximum amount of protection placed at 
$3,000. In 1931 this plan, now covering approximately 
700 employees, was supplemented by contributory pro- 
tection, which allowed the same maximum for certain 
classes of employees. Both plans are still in effect. 

The attitude of Rockwood & Co. toward group insur- 
ance is expressed by President Wallace T. Jones, as fol- 
lows: 

“Our 21 years’ experience with group life insurance 
confirms our early recognition of the value of this low- 
cost ‘protection. 


“Convincing evidence of the value of group insurance 
for employees (and of its importance to an organization) 
is furnished by the record of payments to dependents of 
our deceased employees. Since our program was initiated, 
beneficiaries of 54 employees have received an aggregate 
of $87,850, and 28 of these employees apparently left 
no other life insurance, while 10 others left less than 
$500 each, toward the support of their families. 

“Important to any concern, of course, is the cost of 
any product or service for which company funds are 
used. In this respect our experience with group insurance 
has been distinctly favorable, the cost to the company 
during the period that the insurance program has been 
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in force having been nominal in comparison with the 
benefits to the families of our employees.” 


American Candy’s 
Non-Contributory Plan 


Another pioneer in group protection among confec- 
tionery companies was the American Candy Company, 
Milwaukee, which introduced a non-contributory plan 
of group life insurance in March, 1919. Six years later 
this program was supplemented by protection on the con- 
tributory basis. Under each plan employees of the com- 
pany are eligible for a maximum of $1,000 of insurance. 

Referring to the two plans, Vice-President Howard 
B. Stark has written: 

“It is gratifying to know that every employee covered 
under the original plan has subscribed to the contributory 
program. This action furnishes convincing testimony as 
to the value placed by our personnel upon the protection. 

“Our experience has proved to us the need of em- 
ployees for group insurance, for there have been many 
instances in which the funds paid have been a godsend to 
dependents of deceased employees, often left without 
other means of support.” 


The Far West is represented among providers of group 
insurance by the Shupe-Williams Candy Company, Og- 
den, Utah, whose group life insurance plan originated in 
December, 1922. Under this program a maximum of 
$1,500 of insurance is allowed individual employees. 

“Fortunately,” writes President Fred Williams, “there 
have been few deaths in our organization since the plan 
became effective, but in one-third of these the employees 
had no other life insurance, thus testifying to the need 
for group protection.” 

Two forms of group insurance are provided for em- 
ployees of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo., which makes a line of confec- 
tions in addition to its biscuits and crackers. 

Adopting a plan of group life insurance in July, 1926, 
the company added group accident and health insurance 
six years later. Approximately 6,000 employees have the 
benefit of the two coverages. 

W. A. Sullivan, insurance manager of Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, comments upon the dual protection as 
follows: 

“It is only natural that in 12 years we have found it 
necessary on two occasions to make changes in the origi- 
nal plan in order to keep pace with the improvements 
that have been made available. 

“The ease and dispatch in the handling of claims is 
nothing short of amazing to our employees and their 
beneficiaries. As is frequently the case, the families of 
deceased employees are in dire need of funds; therefore, 
the payment of death claims in a five- or six-day period 
after death is of immeasurable value to those who have 
lost the breadwinner of the family.” 


American Chicle Has 
Retirement Income Plan 


One of the earlier companies to adopt an underwrit- 
ten retirement plan was the American Chicle Company, 
with main offices in New York. Its plan, adopted in 
May, 1929, provides at the company’s expense approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of monthly income for each year of 
service, subject to a maximum of $5 monthly income 
purchased for any one year; subscribing employees pur- 
chase an equal amount of annuity for each year of serv- 
ice and may buy a similar additional amount not dupli- 
cated by the company. 

The retirement income provided in this group annuity 
plan is in addition to the old-age benefits established in 
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the Social Security Act. Of 665 active employees eligi- 
ble for the plan, 566 are now participating. 

Appreciation of this retirement program is expressed 
by F. W. Rauhe, treasurer of the company, as follows: 

“Our group annuity plan was adopted primarily to 
provide employees with a larger return for loyal service, 
protection against hazards of dependent old age, and to 
insure a reasonable degree of economic independence after 
a life-time’s work. This plan, together with the group 
life and accident and health insurance plans already in 
effect, completes, in our opinion, a well-rounded protec- 
tion program. 

“While the plan has been in effect too short a time to 
have provided benefits for more than a few individuals, 
nevertheless most of the employees are enthusiastic about 
it and many have taken advantage of the provision per- 
mitting purchase of double the amount of individual an- 
nuities.” 

Among large companies in Greater New York, is Loft, 
Incorporated, with headquarters at Long Island City, 
which in December, 1930, adopted a contributory group 
life insurance plan. This covered executives, department 
and division heads, district managers, and employees in 
Loft stores and restaurants, as well as employees of the 
Happiness and the Mirror candy stores and Leeds restau- 
rants. 

“The beneficial results from our original plan,” writes 
A. B. Hoppe, executive vice-president, “prompted us to 
extend the protection to our factory employees, and we 
are happy to know that this low-cost insurance, so neces- 
sary to employees’ welfare, is available to the entire or- 
ganization. 

“I believe that our group insurance program offers 
greater benefits to our employees than other welfare meas- 
ures. It is also very beneficial to the company.” 


Millions Now Covered 
By Group Insurance 

A plan of contributory group life and group acciden- 
tal death and dismemberment insurance for employees 
of the Williamson Candy Company, with headquarters 
in Chicago, was adopted in January, 1934. More than 
600 employees in the company’s factories now have the 
benefit of this double protection. In 1935 group acci- 
dent and health insurance, also on the contributory basis, 
was provided for factory employees. 

In commenting upon the triple group coverage, Presi- 
dent George H. Williamson writes: 

“The knowledge that we have had a part in helping to 
create an estate for the dependents of deceased employees 
and in providing benefits for employees disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness is well worth the small cost to the com- 
pany. We highly recommend group insurance to any 
company seeking a more loyal and efficient organization.” 

Other candy manufacturers that have adopted group 
plans in recent years include the Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, which provided non-contributory group 
life insurance in 1935, and the Nutrine Candy Company, 
Chicago, which introduced a contributory plan of group 
life, accident and health, and accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance in the following year. 

In the 27 years of its existence, group insurance has 
grown tremendously through the active cooperation and 
increasing interest of management in business and indus- 
try. In 1937 an increase of $1,525,000,000 of group 
life insurance—which serves as a measuring-rod for other 
group coverages—was registered, to bring the aggregate 
amount of this protection to approximately $13,650,000,- 
000, covering nearly 8,800,000 employees in 23,600 em- 
ploying companies. Indications are that group insur- 
ance in all its forms is headed for an even wider sphere 
of usefulness in coming years. 
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MARSHMALLOWS— 


BEWARE OF POOR GELATINE AND TOO MUCH FLAVOR 


Sixth in the Series on Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUR JORDAN and K. E. LANGWILL 


ARSHMALLOW drops show less change in indi- 
M vidual formulae than any other confectionery type 
with the possible exception of hard candy and 
fondant. This is easily explained by the fact that corn 
syrup, sugar, invert sugar, gelatin (sometimes a small 
percentage of albumen), moisture and flavor are all the 
raw materials needed to make up this confection. About 
the only chance for variation is in the type of gelatin 
employed, its gel strength and the ratio of sucrose to re- 
ducing sugars. Reducing sugars are generally due to the 
corn syrup employed, for it is rarely the case that more 
than 5 per cent of inverted sucrose is ever found. 
Types of gelatin will vary from high to those with 
medium gel strength. Satisfactory combinations of a 
high and low strength product are also often employed. 
In any event the resulting mixture of sugar, corn syrup 
and gelatin must be of such viscosity that it will hold 
entrapped air. If too much moisture is present, the drops 
will shrink after they have been deposited in starch molds. 
If too little moisture is present at the time of casting, 
imperfect drops will be formed. Assuming for the mo- 
ment that the proper moisture content has been obtained, 
the temperature of the starch molds and the atmospheric 
conditions in the setting room will cause the finished 
product either to be acceptable or of mediocre quality. 


Marshmallow Varieties 


In general the price variation for marshmallow drops 
is not great. Many retail stores have been visited and 
some of the most popular brands have been selected. 
Prices encountered varied from $0.17 per pound in pound 
packages to as high as $0.30 per pound in smaller units. 
Five samples have been collected and analyzed to deter- 
mine percentage composition. If the following data are 
carefully considered, they will serve to show that the 
difference is relatively small: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
eee 18.80 16.60 15.11 16.13 16.91 
Reducing sugars B.I. 16.24 14.14 16.90 11.46 10.02 
Reducing sugars A. I. 70.32 67.04 73.00 67.76 70.24 
BENE a ec bess.00 51.38 50.26 53.30 53.49 §7.21 
Protein (gelatin) .. 1.80 2.07 2.04 1.91 2.15 


If the foregoing data are compared, it is to be noted 
that moisture content varied from 15.11 per cent to 
18.80 per cent. It is fair to assume that an average figure 
of 17 per cent would be closer to a cross-section of the 
majority of marshmallow drops purchased on the open 


market. This fact has been deduced from the size of 
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package and moisture loss which has taken place in many 
samples that have been previously examined. Reducing 
sugars show a rather wider variation beginning with ap- 
proximately 10 per cent and reaching as high as 16.9 
per cent. The sucrose is within a rather close range 
beginning with approximately 50 per cent and reaching 
$3.5 per cent with the exception of No. 5 with a high 
of 57.21 per cent. In the latter case, it is also to be 
noted that high sucrose has been coupled with the high- 
est gelatin content of the lot. 


Quality Comparison 


Undoubtedly the most important ingredient in a 
marshmallow is the type and quality of gelatin employed. 
If we will now glance through results obtained (for the 
sake of those technically inclined, gelatin is taken as 
Nitrogen X 5.57), it will be noted that from 1.8 to 2.15 
per cent of gelatin has been determined in the finished 
marshmallows with a moisture content as reported. It 
can be seen from this that the variation has not been suf- 
ficiently large to cause any material difference in consist- 
ency unless gel strength has varied to a considerable de- 
gree. 

In comparing marshmallow drops which have been 
examined, taste, appearance and other characteristics were 
generally satisfactory. Variation in percentage of indi- 
vidual materials employed is not sufficient to cause any 
great differential in basic cost. Assuming that the fol- 
lowing reconstructed formulae are comparable with those 
employed in the production of each individual variety, 
it will be noted that unless there is a vast differential in 
the unit cost of gelatin, the finished product is worth 
little more in the one case than in the other. It will be 
noted that in setting up sugar content, no account has 
been taken of inverted sugar since it may have been added 
as such or formed by process inversion. It will, there- 
fore, be found to have been included as sucrose from 
which it was originally made. Bearing these facts in mind 
the following reconstructed batch data will be of interest: 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.§ 


MED sig aike es ane 52.5 50.0 55.0 55.0 60.0 
Corn syrup 

(43° Baumé) ... 37.5 40.0 35.0 35.0 30.0 
RED Sawn cence 2.0 2.25 3.29 2.0 2.35 


Type Comparison 


Marshmallow drops are one confection where work- 
manship and skill play an important part. Although 
little difference was detected in composition, still taste 
and character were not the same. In the case of sam- 
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ples-No. 1 and No. 3, consistency was good, gel strength 
was all that could be desired and the drop was not ex- 
cessively tough. The flavor was mild and vanillin had 
not been used to excess. In the case of No. 2, which 
showed next to the highest gelatin percentage, consist- 
ency was decidedly tough and rubbery. The drops were 
crusty and had “taken starch.” The flavor was strong 
and decidedly “scratchy” from the use of too much 
vanillin. In the case of No. 4 the sample had wrinkled 
slightly due to the fact that proper curing conditions 
had not been maintained. It had a good flavor and if 
handled properly would have been quite satisfactory. In 
the case of No. 5 the sucrose content was slightly high, 
which would account for corn syrup not in excess of 
30 pounds to every 60 pounds of sugar. A drop of this 
character is quite likely to go “short” unless more proc- 
ess inversion is allowed to take place. The taste, how- 
ever, was satisfactory and consistency was good at the 
time it was examined. 


Conclusions 


Samples marked No. 1 and No. 3 were quite satis- 
factory, but the peculiar part of it is that No. 3 cost 
more than No. 1 due to the fact that it was packaged 
differently. In the case of No. 1 the same unit price 
purchased one-fourth of a pound while in the case of 
No. 3 it purchased less than 3 ounces. Insofar as the 
quality and character of these drops is concerned No. 1 
is the better buy. In a consideration of No. 2 from 
the consumer’s standpoint, it was slightly cheaper than 
No. 1, but not enough to warrant its purchase, since 
it was packaged in a larger container and therefore sub- 
ject to drying out before the contents had been used 
up. In addition to this it has been pointed out that its 
consistency was rubbery and its taste was “scratchy.” 
It was the poorest sample of the lot. Nnumber 4 was 
satisfactory for taste and consistency but its physical 
characteristics were not good. It had wrinkled slightly 
and had crusted with starch. Number § would have 
been considered to be the highest quality of the lot if 
it could have been used within a reasonably short time 
after manufacture. It is a type which is unsuited to 
average storage and, therefore, would not be particularly 
attractive to the manufacturer who sells to the jobbing 
trade. Even though it was supposed to have been a 
better product, its taste and physical characteristics 
were not sufficiently pronounced to make it worth more 
than No. 1. 

As a personal impression we feel that outside of con- 
sistency and taste there is little to choose from in marsh- 
mallow varieties. We do feel, however, that drops which 
reach the consumer in the shortest possible time after 
manufacture will, in general, be the most acceptable. 
This of course assumes that the drop has a pleasing 
flavor and a good consistency. There is little more to 
be said. It has already been pointed out that there is 
little change in individual formulae so far as materials 
employed are concerned. Exceptions to be made to this 
statement will be influenced by the fact that the amount 
of gelatin used may be the same in each case and yet its 
quality may be so poor that a good product will not 
result. A second exception has to do with quality and 
amount of flavor employed, for the use of too much 
flavor has spoiled more marshmallow drops than the use 
of too little. 





Bradley-Smith Sales Corp., New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been taken over by a new company headed by Norman 
Kirby, and supported by Fred Daggett of the Daggett 
Chocolate Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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N. C. A. MEETING ON LABOR 
AND FOOD ACTS IN CHICAGO 


In an announcement under date of Sept. 2, Max Burger, 
secretary of the National Confectioners Association, stated 
that an Industry-wide meeting will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on September 23 and 24, to discuss the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the new Food and Drug 
Act. 

Many requests for additional information have been re- 
ceived by N. C. A. Headquarters, and as a result of these 
inquiries, it was decided to hold the two-day meeting, to 
which everyone in the confectionery manufacturing in- 
dustry is invited. Morning sessions will begin at 10 a. m. 
and the afternoon meetings will open at 2 p.m. The two- 
day meeting will be entirely devoted to organizing the 
Industry to conform with the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and to discussing definitions and standards to comply with 
the new Food and Drug Act. Qualified authorities will 
be on hand to lead the discussion on both topics. 

Two committees have been appointed to represent the 
industry in the work imposed by the two new laws. The 
Candy Standards Committee is composed of C. O. Dicken, 
chairman; V. L. Price; F. A. Bunte; Howard B. Stark; 
Herman L. Hoops; George Wallburg and Stroud Jordan. 
The Industrial Relations Committee includes: H. R. Chap- 
man, chairman; Otto G. Beich; Bob McCormack; Harry 
L. Brown; I. C. Parker; Otto Schnering; F. J. Kimbell; 
George T. Peckham; and William F. Heide. The Candy 
Standards Committee is sub-committee of the Legislative 
Committee, which is composed of W. F. Heide; W. E. 
Brock, and F. J. Kimbell. 

A combined meeting of the N. C. A. Board of Direc- 
tors and the Candy Standards Committee will be held 
at the Palmer House, Sept. 25. For the assistance of the 
Industrial Relations Committee facts and figures relative 
to wages and hours were required. Several questionnaires 
were sent’to all manufactures about the middle of August 
and it is requested that those who have not yet re- 
turned their form do so at once so that summaries may 
be drawn up. Questionnaires are to be sent to W. Parker 
Jones, general counsel of the N. C. A., 801 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS CANDY SHOW 
TO BE HELD OCTOBER 5-7 


Announcement from R. F. Robb, chairman of the Ex- 
position Committee of the St. Louis Candy Sales Asso- 
ciation, states that 40 manufacturers have already signed 
up to exhibit at the First Annual St. Louis Candy Show, 
which will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, October 5, 6 
and 7. 

At a stag picinic held in Seibert’s Grove, near St. Louis, 
August 20, Arthur Griffiths, St. Louis candy broker, made 
a rallying speech for the Show to a large gathering made 
up of candy manufacturers, salesmen, jobbers and other 
members of the candy fraternity. In it he summarized 
briefly the purpose and plan of the Exposition and reported 
on the progress made to that date. 

Among other things, it is hoped the Show will arouse 
new interest and co-operation in Sweetest Day, October 
15. Mr. Griffiths told the assembly that the Exposition 
Committee plans to furnish free, sufficient posters, stickers, 
etc. to exhibitors and others, so that new interest will be 
aroused in “Sweetest Day” and to emphasize that “Candy 
is Delicious Food.” Requests have been made of exhibitors 
to feature at least one of their products among the trade 
for the six weeks between September 1 and October 15. 

Written invitations and cards of admission will be sent 
to 35,000 retailers and wholesalers within a range of 250 
miles of St. Louis. 
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View of the Sweet Shop Installei 
on the Exposition Floor of the Chi- 
cago Candy Show. The Sweet Shop 
Showed Candy of All Descriptions 
and How It Should Be Properly Dis- 
played for Merchandising. The Shop 
Contained Wares of All Exhibitors 


CHICAGO CANDY SHOW 


DRAWS THOUSANDS FOR EXPOSITION AND CONTESTS 





HICAGO’S first annual Candy Show, held at the 

Sherman Hotel, August 24 to 26, was called the 

show “that had everything” by enthusiastic exhib- 
itors who displayed their merchandise there and by the 
candy buyers and jobbers and the public who came to 
see the displays, the Candy Queen contest, the Taffy Pull 
and the Sucker Contest. It is estimated there was an 
attendance of about 25,000 persons for the three days. 
A huge crowd attended the luncheon on the first day and 
heard Harry Chapman, president of the N.C.A., appeal 
to the Candy Industry as a whole to awaken to the 
necessity of making a net profit from its operations. 

The speaker referred to the fact that before the pres- 
ent depression it was customary for the candy manufac- 
turer to make a profit on his business, but that more 
recently in the hot scramble for business, the profit idea 
had been forsaken for volume sales and that the result 
was almost insurmountable problems for the majority 
of manufacturers in the Industry. 

At each place at the luncheon tabies were two charts 
to illustrate Mr. Chapman’s talk, one showing the turn- 
over cycle of business, and the other showing a sales 
organization chart evolved by the speaker, stressing the 
necessity for sound general management, sound products, 
efficient general policies as well as sales policies, the neces- 
sity for technical research and the compilation of com- 
plete sales statistics, keeping of adequate records, de- 
velopment of personnel, and adoption of sound, practical 
selling methods embracing all types of advertising, sales 
research, etc. Of interest was the speaker’s statement 
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that the most successful companies today have found it 
advisable for sales managers and assistants to devote 
from 30 to 70 per cent of their time out in the field, 
conducting the trade, in order to get a true feeling of 
their business and of the jobber and dealer reaction to 
the company’s policies and products. 


Thousands See 
Beauty Contest 


Perhaps the greatest event for the Chicago candy man- 
ufacturing companies and their personnel was the Beauty 
Queen contest held the night of the first day. Thirty- 
five girls representing a dozen companies in the Chicago 
area paraded before the judges and a capacity house. 
They were the finalists out of approximately 5,000 candy 
factory employees who had participated in the contest. 
From the final 35, three were chosen to reign over the 
Show. Mary Jeanne Drake, bookkeeper for the Cur- 
tiss Candy Co., was chosen as “Queen.” Her first maid 
was Genevieve Wright, secretary in the office of Rock- 
wood and Co. The second maid was Joan Strauss, repre- 
senting the Reed Candy Co. Judges of the final contest 
were newspaper fashion experts from various Chicago 
newspapers, artists, and other beauty experts. 

Again on Thursday evening the Grand Ball Room 
was crowded when the attention of the show was di- 
rected to the Merchandising-Advertising Campaign of 
the N.C.A. Otto Schnering, chairman of the N.C.A. 
Campaign Committee, traced the progress of the cam- 
paign and illustrated his talk with lantern slides show- 
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ing the various phases of co-operation the campaign has 
received to date from the Industry and from allied trades. 
Preceding Mr. Schnering’s talk, Probate Judge J. F. 
O’Connell, representing Mayor Edward J. Kelly, wel- 
comed the delegates and visitors. He was introduced 
by Thomas J. Payne of the Reed Candy Co. and past 
president of the N.C.A. Following Mr. Schnering’s talk 
a complete report of the N.C.A.’s Education Bureau’s 
activities was made by Lester Miller, vice president of 
the E. W. Hellwig & Co. 

On Thursday afternoon more than a thousand per- 
sons assembled in the Grand Ball room to watch and 
participate in the Taffy Pull. Taffy donated by Hill- 
mann’s, the Peanut Specialty Co. and the Curtiss Candy 
Co. was pulled by 20 teams of two persons each. Judges 
awarded first place to a team consisting of two Chicago 
girls. Judges were Herman J. Krieger, production man- 
ager of the Curtiss Candy Co., Harry N. Cancie, produc- 
tion manager of the Walter H. Johnston Co., and Harvey 
Weiss, of Hillmann’s. Among the contestants was Syd 
Hoffman, Jr., whose father is Chicago sales representative 
for Luden’s, Inc. 


Widespread Publicity 
Achieved for Stunts 


The Sucker Contest on Friday was also attended by a 
huge crowd of contestants and onlookers. The suckers 
were tied to strings and the winning “sucker” was the 
one who consumed his sucker in the shortest time with- 
out touching it with his hands or without biting it. 
Suckers were provided by exhibitors featuring this line, 
and the balloons which each contestant held to prevent 
use of hands on the suckers were donated by the Lee-Tex 
Rubber Products Co., Chicago.” 

Much credit for the success of the show goes to 
Arthur L. Waldner and the committee headed by him. 
Also to those in charge of the publicity before and during 
the Show. It is estimated that the various stunts and 
contests arranged for the three-day period received more 
publicity in the newspapers and over the radio, in Chi- 
cago as well as all over the country, than bigger exhibi- 





tions and conventions in other lines have received. Other 
members of the Show Committee were Joseph H. Ken- 
worth, George W. Gronberg, Edward Ossowski and 
Walter A. Rau. Publicity was handled by Edwin V. 
Zeddies, vice chairman, assisted by Irving M. Tuteur 
and the Hotel Sherman publicity organization. 


All Exhibit Booths 
Taken by Companies 


More than 50 manufacturers and representatives showed 
their wares at the Exhibit. Every booth was occupied 
and several extra locations had to be provided for firms 
coming in late. The pillars of the Exhibit Hall were 
trimmed to represent huge candy sticks. Another feature 
of the exhibit was the Model Candy Store in which sam- 
ples of all exhibitors’ wares were shown according to 
the newest and most effective practices of display. Ex- 
hibitors included the following: Ambrosia Candy Co.; 
American Licorice Co.; Fred Amend Co.; Artwood Prod- 
ucts Co.; Walter O. Birk Candy Co.; Bunte Bros.; E. J. 
Brach & Sons; Paul F. Beich Co.; Curtiss Candy Co.; 
Charms Co.; Columbian Peanut Co., Norfolk, Va.; Caller- 
man Brokerage Co.; Commercial Candy Co.; Close and 
Co.; Decorative Art Glass Co.; Euclid Candy Co. of Illinois; 
Fulton Glass Co.; J. O. Gilbert Chocolate Co.; Hershey 
Chocolate Co.; Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

L. F. Heath, Robinson, Ill.; Walter H. Johnston Candy 
Co.; Kimbell Candy Co.; Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co.; 
Klein Chocolate Co.; Lion Specialty Co.; Edgar P. Lewis 
Co., Malden, Mass.; Luden’s, Inc.; Harry B. Louer, rep- 
resenting Vincent’s Toffee; Lee-Tex Rubber Products 
Co.; Mars, Inc.; Chas. N. Miller, Boston, Mass.; Milprint, 
Inc.; M. J. Candy Co.; Morse Candy Co.; National Candy 
Co.; Veribrite and Pan Confection factories; National 
Licorice Co.; New England Confectionery Co.; Over- 
land Candy Co.; Peanut Specialty Co.; Planters Nut 
& Chocolate Co.; Peerless Candy Co.; Queen Anne Candy 
Co.; Reed Candy Co.; Rockwood and Co.; Sweets Co. 
of America; Schutter Candy Co.; Sperry Candy Co.; Mrs. 
Steven’s Candies; Wayne Candies, Inc.; Weinman Bros.; 
Fox-Cross Candy Co., and Geo. Ziegler Co. 





Bevy of “Sweetest Girls” Entered in the Chicago Candy Show Beauty Contest. Seated in the Center and Flanked by Her Two Maids of 

Honor Is Miss Mary Jeanne Drake, Curtiss Candy Co., the “Queen.” At Left Is Miss Genevieve Wright, Rockwood & Co., Winner of Second 

Place, and at Right Is Miss Jean Strauss, Reed Candy Co., Third Place Winner. Thirty-Five Girls From a Dozen Companies Were Entered 
as Finalists in the Competition 
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CHOCOLATE-COATING 


CANDIES BY MACHINE 


A Primer for the Operator 


Part Ill 


By MARIO GIANINI 


General Superintendent, 
Wallace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Coating: Continuing, then, to the coating process, we 
find that the centers (with or without the extra bot- 
tom) are now moving about the wire felt and entering 
the coating machine to receive an over-all coating of 
chocolate. For this purpose, in addition to the choco- 
late coating, we have the blower, or fan, to control the 
amount of chocolate and the shakers to shake down any 
surplus chocolate and smooth down the ripples left by 
the fan. 


The coating is tempered and kept in condition in the 
main tank in the bottom of the machine. To start at 
the beginning, it may be well to begin at the end. IJ 


mean that we begin at the evening of the day before, 
and make it a practice to leave very little coating in the 
tank at night—50 to 60 pounds is sufficient—which will 
make it very easy to start in the morning, for a small 
amount of coating will be more sensitive than a large 
amount and will respond more quickly to the tem- 
perature of the hot or cold water surrounding it. Make 
it a practice, by means of the gas burner underneath the 
water tank or by other means, to keep the water at least 
at a luke-warm temperature during the night, but never 
so hot that you should find it above 110° F. in the morn- 
ing. 

Upon starting the day’s run and just after turning 
on the power and turning off the gas (or whatever other 
means you used to keep the water warm in the tank), 
reduce the temperature of the water immediately to 78°- 
80° in the winter months, and lower in the summer, 
thereby cooling the coating as quickly as possible. The 
figures of 78° and 80° are arbitrary; local conditions 
may alter them. The important thing is to cool the 
chocolate by means of colder water, without this water 
being so cold as to “freeze” the chocolate, thereby cre- 
ating a crust between the inside wall of the tank and 
the revolving paddles of the mixing apparatus, a condi- 
tion that would retard rather than hasten the general 
tempering of the coating, since it forms something of 
an insulation and retards the true contact of the liquid 
coating with the water in the tank. Here, too, it is dur- 
ing the winter months that one should be especially care- 
ful, whereas in hot weather the water is often so warm 
that it may be allowed to run freely without danger of 
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solidifying the chocolate on the inside—in fact, in warm 
climates use of the gas flame at night is not at all neces- 
sary. 


Start Dipping at 
Rising Temperatures 

Proceed now to make your coating as cold as practi- 
cable, say, around 86° (even less, if the type of coating 
permits, or slightly more if it doesn’t). The reason for 
this is that you should always start to dip with a coat- 
ing that has been “colder” than the temperature at which 
you start. If you follow this rule you will never have 
gray goods when starting in the morning, 

The temperature at which you may start dipping also 
varies with the kind of coating and the time of the 
years but it remains good practice to “warm up” the coat- 
ing from its cold low, say of 86° to about 90° for a 
normal coating. Try it yourself and you will find that 
dipping (or coating) centers at 90° on the way down 
from 100° will not give good results, although the same 
90° on the way up from 86° will give perfect results. 

A trick often resorted to for cooling the coating 
quickly is to throw into the warm coating a few hand- 
fuls of pulverized coating gathered from the run of the 
day before or chopped from cakes of new coating. If 
the heat of the coating is sufficient to melt this addi- 
tion, little visible harm may come from indulging in it, 
but if the reverse is the case, the dipped goods will come 
through with poor color and a rough finish due to the 
coating containing many bits of unmelted chocolate. This 
trick should not be used unless you are familiar with its 
effect. 

Once production is started, it should be comparatively 
easy to continue by the intermittent addition of slightly 
warmer coating from the re-melting kettles in a ratio 
more or less equal to the quantity used up in dipping. 
If the coating in the re-melting kettle is kept at a tem- 
perature a couple of degrees above the dipping point and 
the water in the machine is a couple of degrees below, 
one will have the tendency of equalizing the other and 
continued production of a satisfactory character should 
be the result. 


Coating Machine Should 
Not Be Overloaded 


Never load the tank of the machine to overflowing 
unless you are dipping something that will use up the 
coating very fast, for if the contrary is the case, you will 
find that coating after churning two and three hours 
has a tendency to thicken and become muddy, even if 
your temperature control has been perfect. This per- 
tains especially to the old paddle-driven coaters. The 
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addition of new coating becomes impossible because the 
machine is too full and the result is—trouble. 

Much better is the habit, when dealing with coating 
machines unlike the modern ones that have automatic 
temperature control, to keep the amount of coating in 
the machine a few inches below the middle; in this way 
a pail of warm coating added from time to time will be 
felt at once and transmitted without delay to the bas- 
ket in the machine—that is, at the point where the coat- 
ing falls on the centers. 

For the same reason, it is also unwise to run with too 
little coating in the tank because in that case a pail of 
warm coating is likely to prove too much of a change 
in heat and give you gray goods. If for any reason you 
should be compelled to use coating that is quite a bit too 
warm, then, by all means, bring your feeding belts to 
a stop; allow the centers on the wire belt to pass out of 
the machine, stop the chocolate delivery to the wire bas- 
ket, add the warm chocolate, permit it to mix thoroughly 
with the chocolate previously in the tank, then restore 
the flow and continue the dipping, ascertaining, of course, 
that you have not over-heated the coating to the point 
of producing dullness of color or even grayness. It is 
sensible and wise to provide yourself with a suitable ther- 
mometer with an easy-reading face registering one de- 
gree only to every dash of the scale, the whole being of 
a length that you stick under the flow underneath the 
wire basket, allowing its face to protrude outside the 
body of the machine. There is an instrument known as 
a dough thermometer which the bakers use in testing 
dough. This suits the operators’ requirements perfectly 
and is so inexpensive that you should not be without one 
for every machine, provided that thermometers are not 
already part of the equipment of your coaters. 


Recommends Use of 
Temperature Meters 


I have met with coaters and chocolate moulders that 
could tell the temperature of chocolate within one de- 
gree from 84° to 86° up to 100-104° due to their long 
experience and keen sense of heat and who would have 
felt hurt at being asked to use a measuring instrument. 
Nevertheless, I stand by the thermometer and recommend 
its use as safest and most reliable in the end. 

Continuing with our centers through the machine, it 
now becomes the duty of the fan to blow from them the 
unnecessary coating as they emerge from the bath re- 
ceived under the wire basket. The part played by the 
fan is very important for, properly used, it is the best 
means for controlling the amount of chocolate on a given 
piece or per pound of centers. With it, properly ad- 
justed as to angle of direction of the air to the candies 
and as to speed or volume delivered, goods can be made 
that will retain all the coating they can carry, down to 
goods that will have a bare film of coating, so much so 
that rather than chocolate “coated” candies, they ought 
to be called chocolate “painted” ones. Even where a 
thick coating is desired on a finished article, I have found 
it almost always advantageous to blow a faint, warm, 
gentle breeze on them; it seems to improve the gloss and 
it surely exposes an innumerable number of air bubbles 
which, being so exposed, usually break before reaching the 
delivery belt. Be cautious in the use of the gas burner 
or other means that keeps warm the inside of the dip- 
ping chamber; it may not be necessary at all in the sum- 
mer months, but it will always play a major part in cold 
weather, provided it is not allowed to overheat it to the 
point of upsetting the temperature of your coating and 
its ultimate gloss. 

Coming now to the shakers, I would always recom- 
mend being discreet in their use with the possible excep- 
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tion of large, flat surfaced pieces. They can do a lot 
of good, and they can also do harm. Granted that their 
prime duty is to smooth down the coating on the piece 
and supplement and complete the work of the fan in 
freeing the candies of surplus chocolate, I would say 
that to accomplish this you are compelled to use them 
full force, with the possible exception, as said above, of 
large flat surfaced pieces; then your coating is too thick. 
A severe shaking will generally cause the wires of the 
belt to cut into the double bottoming previously applied 
and even into the centers themselves, leaving wire marks 
and scars on the bottoms of the finished goods. These 
scars oftentimes become open doors to leaks and open 
windows to air, thus drying out the centers too soon. 

Stroking: Just after having passed the sphere of 
shaking, while still on the wire belt, the candies are ready 
for stroking and it is here that all stroking takes place 
when done by mechanical means. As to hand stroking, 
it is not always practical to do it on the wire extension 
of the machine (which is the ideal place to do it, because 
theoretically, the candy ought not to be touched once it 
leaves the wire and is laid on the delivery belt). When 
necessary, it is performed on a special paper or cloth de- 
livery belt. 


Chocolate Must Be 
Properly Tempered 


Various ways and means have been found to supply 
tempered chocolate to the hand strokers; you will have 
to choose the most practical for your needs, depending 
on the number of operators (strokers) the space between 
machine and wall to the cold room, etc., etc. Certain 
it is that the operators must be supplied with properly 
tempered chocolate or the gloss and sharpness of the 
strokes will suffer. 

Beginners are best trained by an experienced chocolate 
dipper whenever possible. With a chocolate dipper, the 
instinct of putting on a stroke that “looks” hand dipped 
comes natural and natural it will look. Impress upon 
them the importance that once a stroke is decided upon 
it must be adhered to; that its length or breadth must 
not be changed at the whim of each stroker and that the 
resultant production must be so uniform as to appear 
hand stroked by one stroker alone. The strokes (or 
strings as they are sometimes called) must be picked up 
at the very edge of the face of the candy, be thick at the 
beginning and finish up as fine as possible; they must not 
“sink” in the coating; rather they must stand out, clean 
cut and clear to the eye. If they do not something is 
wrong with the coating. Perhaps it is not tempered prop- 
erly or is of poor quality and workmanship. If poor 
stroke work is the result of your dipping, make sure 
the fault is not with your tempering and handling of 
the coating before complaining to the department that 
makes it or to the salesman that sells it, if it is pur- 
chased ready made. Many an unjust complaint has been 
lodged by indifferent operators to the makers of the coat- 
ing where the fault rests with themselves. Only after 
assuring yourself that you have done all and everything 
possible to bring about a perfect production and you 
stand ready, open minded and willing to be questioned 
on your own side, should you decide to put the blame 
elsewhere. Especially in the cases of coatings purchased 
outside from specialized coating manufacturers whose 
output now-a-days is the result of the most up-to-date 
scientific research and mechanical effort, should you be 
sure before lodging a complaint that the fault is not with 
yourself or the machines under your supervision. These 
remarks, of course, are applicable as well to all goods, 
plain coated and those stroked by mechanical means. 

(Continued next month) 
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RETAIL MANUFACTURERS 


MUST PLAN LINES NOW, BEFORE FALL RUSH BEGINS 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


SUPERINTENDENT 
DE MET’S, INC., CHICAGO 


OW that the end of summer is in sight and most 
manufacturing retailers have completed their 
cleaning up, repainting, set-up changes and addi- 

tions of new equipment, it is time to prepare for Fall 
production. Thoughts naturally turn to possible new pieces 
which may be added to the general line offered by the 
shop. 

There are no really new pieces. At some time or 
other practically every type of candy has been made and 
featured by some shop somewhere. Today, choice of addi- 
tional pieces to the line is often a matter of taking the 
existing line and putting it up in a more attractive, more 
inviting form. The proper thing to do seems to be to 
look around to see where additions can be made with- 
out replacement of good old pieces. 

Many retail manufacturers seem to think resumption 
of the Fall production season means offering the custom- 
ers the same old assortments in the same old boxes which 
were more or less successful at the end of the last heavy 
buying season in Spring. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Just as the buying public looks for new styles 
and colors in clothes and hats for the Fall, even though 
these may be just another slant on an old idea, so too the 
candy customer is looking for something new, something 
different. That is a perfectly natural and logical result 
of their having been educated to expect new and differ- 
ent things in wearing apparel and other things. The cus- 
tomer doesn’t care so much if what he gets is the same 
candy he bought last Fall or the year before, just so long 
as it is put up in a new and interesting way. 

So our first thoughts for Fall must be for the creation 
of new packs, new assortments, new ways of shaping the 
goods, new styles of packaging them, and new stunts for 
featuring them in our windows. This requires a good 
deal more forethought than most retail manufacturers 
seem to have given the problem in the past. There is 
the matter of making up test batches to check on costs; 
to pack a few boxes in order to find the proper size of 
pieces, proper weight and prices; to figure out the most 
effective ways of displaying and merchandising the new 
line. 
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Plan New Additions 
Before Rush Begins 


Do not wait until the production rush is on to think 
about new pieces and new assortments. You may be 
caught short without the necessary supplies at a time 
when these should ail be in your store-room or at least 
within quick reach. If such items as nuts, fruits, and 
the like, must come from distant points, it is far better 
to plan your line early enough so that you can obtain 
delivery on your requirements before or at least at the 
time you need them. Sudden weather changes calling 
for special candies occur so quickly in Fall that it is best 
to have the materials for these items right in your own 
storeroom before the season begins, even if that means 
loading yourself for a short time with an inventory of 
raw materials above your normal stock. Personally, I 
would rather be over-stocked with certain materials for 
a short time than to be caught without them at a time 
when weather and customer-taste demand candies made 
of these ingredients. With the materiais on hand, you 
can take fullest sales advantage of the market. Without 
them, you haven’t a chance. All this is based upon the 
presumption, of course, that you have made definite plans 
for your Fall line several weeks before the season actually 
starts. 

One word about buying materials for Fall candies. I 
am thinking just now of apricots, much used for cer- 
tain confections. Formerly these were all imported from 
Spain, but with the war under way there, it has become 
increasingly difficult to obtain good Spanish apricots at 
a fairly reasonable cost. In some cases, manufacturers 
have paid high prices and have received shipment of 
quite unusable fruit. Investigation in a small way on 
my own part has revealed that our own California ap- 
ricots are almost as good for the purpose as the Span- 
ish apricots we formerly imported, and they definitely 
are better than anything coming out of Spain these days. 
Incidentally, you may also be surprised at results obtain- 
able even from dried fruits. I’m not sure we can’t do 
just as well with our own as with imported stuff. There 
is only one exception to this—certain types of nuts. 
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But even here, better methods of cultivation and hus- 
bandry of the soil may yet achieve for American nuts 
the place in confectionery manufacture which certain 
foreign varieties have held for so long. 

These and other things must be thought of and con- 
sidered before the season begins. As I have said, you 
can’t stop to ponder over such considerations once the 
rush has started. But if you have considered and planned 
them beforehand, your job will be easier and you will 
have more time to devote to the selling and merchan- 
dising of your new and old lines. Making the goods is 
easy, once your plans are complete, but if you haven’t 
time later to give proper attention to merchandising, you 
miss many fine sales opportunities. It is the smart mer- 
chandiser who gets the business. And to be a smart 
merchandiser, you must have a mind free from produc- 
tion problems during the selling season so that you can 
devote most of your time and most of your thought to 
creation of sales stunts and merchandising ideas. 


Typical Confections 
Featured in Early Fall 


Just as a starter for you in getting new ideas for addi- 
tions to your line, here are several good Fall numbers. 
One of the best is good old-fashioned Molasses Candy. 
All kinds of brittles, too, have appeal in Fall, especially 
if they are shown in a nicely trimmed window. An- 
other good seller is cracked taffy, shown in your win- 
dows in large slabs with fragments knocked off and the 
little mallet lying casually near by. 

Nut goodies also find a ready market in Fall. Take 
sugar and unmixed corn syrup and cook to 310 or 315 
degrees. Add almonds and filberts while cooking and 
when almost ready to put om the slab, put in cashews. 
Then mix in Brazils, walnuts and pecans. A special recipe 
for such nut candy ‘is given as our week-end special for 
October, elsewhere in this section. Exact amounts are 
shown, and the preparation procedure is the same as given 
in this paragraph. 

Another good item for Fall is marshmallows colored 
in deep orange and partly dipped in dark, rich vanilla- 
flavored chocolate. The marshmallows are cut into dif- 
ferent shapes, dipped, and pushed together into a sheet 
and then cut into squares. Fall also brings to the man- 
ufacturing retailer the season for special bar goods and 
unwrapped patties of all kinds. Set out on the counter 
or in the display window on glass trays, with the words 
“kitchen fresh” prominently displayed, these items catch 
the eye and open the purse of the customer. 

Fall also brings the season for fancy pops, especially 
when the Hallowe’en season approaches. Trimmed to 
resemble faces and topped with chocolate caps, these items 
are in great favor with children and for parties of grow- 
ups. Marshmallows, clear or orange colored, and pulled 
hard candies of all kinds are also in demand at this sea- 
son. Another favorite Hallowe’en candy is black and 
orange sticks filled with nut butter of some kind, dipped 
in chocolate and rolled in chocolate decorettes or rice. 
There are also butterscotch wafers. They are quickly 
made and easily displayed. Marshmallows dipped in but- 
terscotch for scotch kisses also come in at this time. 
They should be made for quick sale, unwrapped. Impor- 
tant in the butterscotch is the use of plenty of good 
flavor and butter. Fudges, too, are always good in this 
season. Their sale depends on the shop’s ingenuity in 
display, particularly in the window. 

Again, these are but a few suggestions of what to 
think about for the Fall season. You may be making 
some or all of them. If you are and don’t particularly 
want to add a new line or lines, experiment with what 
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Week-End Special 
for 


OCTOBER 


“WOODLAND GOODIES” 


The Batch 


7 lb. sugar; 5 lb. corn syrup; 2 lb. almonds; 2 Ib. fil- 
berts; 2 lb. cashews; 2 lb. Brazil nuts; 1'% lb. walnuts; 
Y, lb. pecans. The procedure for preparing is contained 
in the accompanying article by Mr. Eddington. The 
almonds and filberts are put into the cooking batch to 
bring out their oils and flavor. Cashews are added just 
before the batch is put onto the slab, as they will not 
stand a too lengthy stay in the batch under high tem- 
perature. The other nuts are added later, on the cool- 
ing slab, to preserve their natural flavor and oils. 


How to Display 


Roll part of the batch into a soft sheet and spread 
over the outside of a small copper kettle and form into 
a bowl. Make about three of the “bowls.”” When they 
have hardened, break up the remainder of the batch into 
fragments and fill the bowls, setting the pieces up edge- 
wise. Trim each bowl with colored ribbon, preferably 
college and school colors, and display in window trimmed 
with college or high school color background. This is 
a special favorite for the football season, and your win- 
dow display should carry out the school and football 
theme. 


you have for new shapes, new variations, new combina- 
tions, new wraps, new displays, etc. If you are not mak- 
ing one or several of these, you may want to add one or 
a few, and chances are your present equipment is sufficient 
to enable you to do so. The important thing is to get 
started on your planning right now so you'll be all set 
to go when the time comes. 





SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


“Will you kindly send to me your best tested recipes for 
Caramel Pop Corn?” 
(Signed) O.H., New York City. 
* * * 


The following is a recipe for Caramel Pop Corn: 
6 lb. sugar 
16 Ib. corn syrup 
20 Ib. condensed milk or dairy solids 
4 lb. coconut butter 
4 oz. Salt 
2 oz. vanila 
1 gal. cream (optional) 

Method: Place the corn in a revolving pan and add the cara- 
mel mixture slowly while the pan revolves. When this has been 
done melt three pounds of coconut butter in a can with a spout. 
While the pan is still revolving spray the coated corn with the 
coconut butter. This is done to separate the kernels. The 
gallon of cream can be added to the caramel mixture if desired. 





"We would like a formula for Marshmallow Dainties.” 
(Signed) T. L., New York City. 

We understand “Marshmallow Dainties” to be a cooked 

piece. The following formula would be of help to you. 
90 Ib. glucose 
60 lb. sugar. 

Method: This should be cooked to 240 degrees F. in 
beater. Then add 334 lbs. gelatine (225 bloom) which 
has been soaked in 2'%2 gallons of water. Flavor with 
vanilla crystals or white vanilla. Two pounds of glycerin 


should be added last. 
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WEDS UN DUSTRY'S CANDY CHINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Code 9A 38 


Milk Chocolate Almond Bar— 
% Oz.— 5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4336.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed gold 
foil wrapper 

Size: Small. 

Coating (Milk)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center (Almond Taffy)— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Coating not up to the stand- 
ard used on other 5c bars. Center is 
well made and good eating. Suggest 
a better coating be used and bar be 
made longer or wider, same weight 


Code 9B 38 


Chocolate Pecan Bar—1% Ozs.— 
5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4335.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside foil 
wrapper, outside brown band printed 
in gold. 

Size: Small. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late pecan bar. Suggest a larger 
mould be used as bar is small in 
size for a 5c seller. 


Code 9C 38 


Fudge and Brazil Nut Bar— 
3144 Ozs.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4337.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 
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BAR GOODS 


Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a smaller bar and 
better quality 


Code 9D 38 


Assorted Sugar Wafers—g Oz.— 
Ic 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Wafers are not up to the 
standard of some other lc sugar 
wafer packages. 


Code 9E 38 


Chewey Taffy on Stick—No 
Weight—1c 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Too much used. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a large looking Ic 
seller but quality was only fair. 


Code 9F 38 
Chewing Gum—5 Pcs.—Ic 


(Purchased in a retail candy store, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; 5 pieces 
of gum wrapped in green paper, out- 
side band printed in red, blue and 
white. 


Printed 


Printed 





THE 


Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The best lc package of gum 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Code 9G 38 
Milk Duds—134 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; piece 
is light coated caramel. 

Size: Good. 

Box: Folding, buff, printed in brown. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy was old or had been 
in a hot place. Lacked flavor and 
quality for a 5c number. 


Code 9H 38 


Caramel Taffy on a Stick— 
3¥q Ozs.—5Sc 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed wax 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Too dark. 

Texture: Tough. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: A large bar but quality is 
not up to the standard. Suggest a 
smaller bar and better quality. 


Code 9I 38 
Bubble Gum—1c 


(Purchased at a news stand, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. 
wax wrapper. 


Printed 
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Size: Very large. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The largest looking piece of 
bubble gum on the market. 


Code 9J 38 


Peanut Butter Chew—5 for Ic 


(Purchased at a stand, Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Pieces: 
piece wrapped in a 
wrapper. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 


Remarks: A good eating Ic piece. 


Code 9K 38 
Penuchi—2 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a retail 
store, Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap 
per, brown printed band. 
Size: Good. 
Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good 
Center (Vanilla Fudge)— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best fudge bars 
that the Clinic has examined thi- 
year. ; 


news 


Each 


wax 


Good. 
printed 


confectionery 


Code 9L 38 
Bubble Gum—1Ic 


(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store, Boston, Mass.) 

Printed wax wrapper. 

Flavor: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Gum: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good piece of bub- 
ble gum. 


Code 9M 38 


Assorted Molasses Candies— 
1 Lb.—39c 
(Purchased in a 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Package: Good 
Box: One-layer white, printed in gold 
and brown. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good 
Assortment— 
Coconut & Caramel Finger: Good. 
Vanilla & Molasses Coconut Square: 
Good. 
Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 
Foiled Wrapped Molasses Paste: 
Good. 
Molasses Coconut Straps: Good. 
Molasses Peppermint Chews: Good 
Molasses Coconut Bonbon: Good. 
Assortment: Too small. 
Remarks: The idea of a 
sortment is 


drug store, Boston, 


molasses as- 
and most 


coconut, 


very good 


likes 


assortment 


everybody molasses 
but the contained too 
many of the same pieces. 
some of the following pieces be added 


Suggest 
to the present assortment: Molasses 
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Bar Goods and Other Items of Confectionery Analyzed and Reported on by the Candy 
Clinic This Month. A Variety of Domestic and Foreign Confectionery Was Considered 


coconut with some well roasted pea 
a piece flavored with lemon; a 
piece with a caramel center; a piece 


nuts; 


with 


dates 





black 


or pineapple 


walnuts: 


a piece 
pieces; 





a 


with 


piece 





with a good bittersweet chocolate 
\lso a few hard pieces for the cold 
weather, as follows: Lemon coconut 
taffy, a chip coconut kiss or a finger 


shaped coconut blossom. This box 
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CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1938 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 
JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts: Chewy Candies; Caramels 
MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates 


APRIL—Foreign Candies 


MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JULY—Gums and Jellies: Marshmallows 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages; Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


Kinds of Candies 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 


should be a good seller if the assort- 
ment is improved. Suggest a brown 
wax layer be used on top of the 
candy as the present glassine layer 
stuck to the candy. 


Code 9N 38 


Assorted Summer Candies— 
1 Lb.—60c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4325.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Box: Round flowered paper box, two 
layers, printed in pink and blue. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Contents: 
Crystallized Marshmallow Jellies— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Wrapped Vanilla Caramels— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Crystallized Cream Wafers & Rings— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Crystallized Bon Bons— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Jelly Strawberry: Good. 
Jelly Apricot: Good. 
Wrapped Nut Nougats: Good. 
Panned Cashew Nuts: Good. 
Crystallized Jelly Patties— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Assorted Gum Drops— 
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Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best summer as- 
sortments that the Clinic has ex- 
amined this year. Candy is wel! 
made, workmanship was of the best 
and good flavors were used in all 
pieces. Box was neatly packed and 
is cheaply priced at 60c the pound. 
We would suggest a few wrapped 
toffees be added to the assortment. 


Code 90 38 
Caramel Nut Bar—1% Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, blue and red seal. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Good for a 5c bar. 

Center (Vanilla Caramel & Nuts)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar 
but suggest the toasted coconut be 
left off the top of bar as it spoiled the 
taste of the bar. Coating and center 
are well made and had a good taste. 
but coconut had a slight rancid taste. 


Code 9P 38 
Fruit Nougat Bar—2 3/16 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 

glassine wrapper. Nougat contained 


small colored gums and toasted co- 

conut. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Gum Pieces: Too hard. 

Remarks: Bar lacked flavor, and sug- 
gest gum pieces be made softer as 
they were not good eating. Nougat 

was well made but needs checking 

up for flavor. Suggest a good honey 
flavor be used and the toasted coco- 
nut be left out. 


Code 9Q 38 


Chocolate Cup Patty—14 Ozs.— 
3 for 10c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Patty. Good. Printed 
cellulose wrapper. Piece was in a 
paper cup. 

Size: Small. 

Coating: Light. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Center: Is a soft chocolate cream; had 
a slight rancid flavor. 

Coating: Had toasted coconut in it. 

Remarks: Suggest the center be 
checked up as it did not have a good 
taste. Suggest the toasted coconut 
be left out of the coating as toasted 
coconut is not good eating in a coat- 
ing of any kind. Piece has possibili 
ties but not as it is being made now 


Code 9R 38 
Brazil Nut Bar—14% Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, printed white and maroon. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good for a 5c bar. 

Center (Vanilla Caramel and Brazils)— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made caramel] 
nut bar. Most bars of this kind have 
a strong condensed milk taste and 
hardly any nuts are used. This bar 
had a good amount of nuts and cara- 
mel had a good cream taste. One 
of the best bars of its kind that the 
Clinic has examined for some time. 


Code 9S 38 


Toasted Marshmallows—No Price 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4326.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 

wrapper, black and silver label. 
Size: Good. 
Toasted Coconut: Good. 
Marshmallow— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating toasted 
marshmallow. Piece is well made 
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and was in fine condition when re- 
ceived. This type of candy is mostly 
sold in the cheap chain stores at 10c 
to 20c the pound. It has been a poor 
seller the past few years, caused, no 
doubt, by the piece being made very 
cheap. We have examined some very 
tough and hard toasted marshmal- 
lows with a very rank, sour taste a 
few weeks ago; this was made by 
a company in the U. S. A. The re- 
tail price was 10c the pound. The 
consumer will not buy this type of 
candy the second time. As a rule, 
toasted marshmallows are consid- 
ered a good summer piece, but this 
year we saw very little of it for sale: 
a few bars at 5c were on the market 
but the sale was small. The cheap 
chain stores did very little with this 
piece the past year or two. 


Code 9T 38 
Fruit Drops—No Weight or Price 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4331— 
England.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Square 
glass jar, printed screw cap, white 
seal printed in red, gold and blue. 

Colors: Good. 

Flavors: Very mild. 

Remarks: The flavors were very mild, 
could not tell what flavors were used. 
Flavors are not up to the U. S. A. 
standards. Hard candy is not good 
eating unless the flavors are good 
and a sufficient amount is used to 
give the pieces a strong flavor. It 
may be that in England the public 
likes mild flavors in hard candy; that 
is not the case in the U.S. A. Candy 
was well cooked and was in fine con- 
dition when examined by the Clinic. 


Code 9U 38 


Chocolate Nougat Bar—About 
1 Oz.—Il1c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4327) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose bag. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark; good for a Ic piece. 

Center— 

Color: Good 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating lc 
number. Piece is well made and 
should be a good seller. Cellulose 
bag makes a neat and attractive 
wrapper. 


Code 9V 38 
Walnut Crush Bars—1 Oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper, outside amber colored cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Slightly rancid. 
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HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


~ « ” 
Now Ready— 


Samples for 
CHRISTMAS and VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY Seasons. 

7 * + 


We are manufacturers of plain and 
fancy set-up paper boxes. We invite 
your patronage, and all inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 
2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 











Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on 5c bars. Center 
had a slight rancid taste caused by 
the nuts or flavor. Suggest that the 
center be checked up and a better 
quality coating be used. 


Code 9W 38 
Milk Chocolate Bar—2 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center (Light Chocolate Nougat with 
a Layer of Vanilla Caramel)— 
Nougat: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made bar and 
good eating. There are a number of 
similar bars on the market. 


Code 9X 38 


Chocolate Fudge Bar—214 Ozs.— 

5c 

(Purchased in a drug _ store, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center (Chocolate Nut Fudge)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best chocolate 
nut fudge bar that the Clnic has ex- 
amined this year. Fudge is well made, 
has a good chocolate taste and coat- 
ing is good for a 5c bar. Most fudge 
bars are either hard or dry and many 
taste as if scrap were used. 


Code 9Y 38 


Assorted Chocolate—No Price or 
Weight 
(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4332 — 
Norway) 
Appearance of Box: Good. 
Box: Single-layer extention type. 












Colors: Red, yellow and gold cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good, 
neat and attractive. 

Chocolate Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Strings: Good. 

Centers— 

Caramel & Cream: Sour. 

Foil Cup Orange Jelly: Good. 

Chocolate Paste & Fruit: Sour. 

Nut Glace & Almond Paste: Good. 

White Cream: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Nut Cluster: Good. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Fruit Paste: Good. 

Cherry in Cream: Cream very hard, 
lacked flavor. 

Almond Paste & Nuts: Good. 

Chocolate Paste: Good. 

Glace Pineapple: Good. 

Almond Paste: Good. 

Foil Cup Chocolate Paste & Cream: 
Fair. 

Solid Chocolate Stick: Good. 

Cordial Strawberry: Good. 

Jelly & Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: The coating was well made 
and had a good chocolate taste. Dip- 
ping was neatly done. The foils were 
attractive. The packing was wel! 
done. The one-layer boxes of choc- 
olates are not popular in the U.S.A., 
in fact, very few are offered for sale. 
The centers would not be acceptable 
to the American consumer. Very 
few chocolate paste and almond paste 
centers are in assorted chocolates in 
the U.S.A. The American public 
prefer hard and chewey centers, also 
cream centers, plain and with fruit 
and nuts. Jelly centers are not pop- 
ular either. A box of this kind would 
retail at $1 the pound. Suggest that 
some nougats, caramels and single 
dipped nuts and nut meats be added 
to the present assortment, as the 
Clinic has found these centers in 
other boxes of European chocolates. 


Code 9Z 38 
Chocolate Bar—No Weight or Price 


(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4333 — 
Sweden) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside foil 
wrapper, outside band printed buff, 
red and gold. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One of the finest milk choco- 
late bars that the Clinic has examined 
for some time. Bar had a fine milk 
and chocolate taste, well refined. Neat 
and attractive wrapper. 


Code 9AA 38 


Chocolate Bar—No Weight or Price 

(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4334 — 
Norway.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside print- 

(Turn to page 43, please) 
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Forum on Legislation 
N industry-wide meeting has been called by the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association for the purpose of 
discussing two recently-enacted laws which will affect the 
Confectionery business in two widely separated phases of 
its various ramifications. This meeting, to be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, September 23 and 24, will give 
everyone in the Industry an opportunity to be heard rela- 
tive to the new Food and Drug law and the Fair Labor 
Standards law. 

It is probably the latter law which has caused the most 
confusion and question in the minds of confectionery 
manufacturers, inasmuch as the wording of the Act is 
in many cases ambiguous and difficult to understand. Ac- 
cording to reports from N.C.A. Headquarters, the flood 
of anxious inquiry which has been received relative to the 
Labor Standards Act has prompted the Association to call 
this meeting to which everyone in the Industry affected 
by the Act is welcome. 

One of the prime purposes of this meeting is to organ- 
ize the entire Industry to conform with the labor law and 
to act upon definitions and standards complying with the 
Food and Drug law. The N.C.A. has appointed a Candy 
Standards Committee and a Labor Relations Committee, 
but it is imperative that the meeting in Chicago be at- 
tended also by those manufacturers who are not members 
of the Association, so that they too may have a part in 
organizing their industry under the labor law, effective 
in October, and in laying down standards and definitions 
by which the entire Industry will be governed when the 
Food law goes into effect next June. This is the busy 
season in candy manufacture, but every company head 
owes it to himself and his stockholders, employees and 
customers to take part in this most important work. 





“Sweetest Day” 


NE of the finest annual events in which the Confec- 

tionery Industry can participate as a unit is “Sweet- 
est Day.” We in America are, to be sure, becoming ac- 
customed and rather hardened to “days” and “weeks” for 
this, that and the other thing, like National Give-The- 
Dog-A-Bone Week or National Be-Kind-to-Mother-in- 
Law Week, etc., and so we are apt to pass them all up 
as being two nonsensical and valueless for our considera- 
tion. 

Here in our own industry, however, we have just one 
day in the year—‘‘Sweetest Day”—and as compared with 
other “days” and “weeks” set aside for various purposes, 
this one day not only has sound and sensible sentiment 
behind it, but over the years it has proved to be a good 
business stimulator in those cities and towns where the 
confectionery trade and other interests have combined 
to “put it over” in a big way. Back before the depres- 
sion the Sweetest Day” movement had spread considerably 
throughout the country, but the depression years have 
curbed enthusiasm for such enterprise until only a hand- 
ful of towns have been observing the event more recently. 
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Now there seems to be a revival of interest in the pos- 
sibilities of Sweetest Day. In past years, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and several other cities and towns have taken 
the lead in the movement, with Cleveland apparently doing 
the best job, both promotionally and in results obtained. 
This year there comes a report that St. Louis plans to 
revive the day and a well-organized campaign is already 
in operation. The St. Louis Candy Show, early in October, 
will mark the real beginning of the promotional work by 
the entire candy trade in that city. While the St. Louis 
group has chosen Oct. 15 for its Sweetest Day, as com- 
pared with Oct. 22 in most other centers, the enthusiasm 
which has been aroused for the occasion in the city prom- 
ises to make the day a memorable event for all who par- 
ticipate in it. 

The idea of making someone happy on “Sweetest Day” 
is based on sound sales psychology. There are many ways 
of showing love and regard for friends, relatives and 
others, but few tokens of esteem, regard or affection have 
been able to displace the well-selected gift. Use of the 
title “Sweetest Day” to designate the occasion is another 
happy circumstance for the candy trade, for the very 
mention of the day’s title calls up the thought of candy. 
As the one line of business, therefore, which stands to 
profit most from a country-wide revival of “Sweetest Day,” 
it behooves us to do what we can to help the movement 
along. The candy business needs the type of stimulation 
which a properly promoted National Sweetest Day can 
give it. It is still early enough to get a program started 
for your city or locality. Why not get going on it at 
once? 





“'Gut' Sagt Amerika” 


N April for the first time, the Candy Clinic, conducted 

exclusively in this publication, evaluated confection- 
ery items submitted by various foreign manufacturers. 
Among the pieces was a package of Dr. Hillers’ mints, 
from Germany. The Clinic gave the mints a good report. 

Recently the Hillers company created a four-page ad- 
vertisement, which ran in several German confectionery 
publications, featuring the Clinic’s report of its goods. 
The first page of the folder was a reproduction of the 
cover of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER for April, 
with a package of the Dr. Hillers mints superimposed 
upon it. The third page was a reproduction of the page 
in our April issue on which appeared the Clinic’s report on 
the mints and which also showed a general view of all 
the foreign candy analyzed by the Clinic. A magnifying- 
glass effect was used to lift the mint package into promi- 
nence from among the several dozen other pieces shown. 
On the second page was “capy” based on the theme: 
“Gut, sagt Amerika (America says they’re good).” On 
this second page was also a German translation of the 
Clinic’s report on the mints. 

Thus, again, has been demonstrated the high esteem 
in which the Candy Clinic’s reports are held, not only 
by the American Confectionery Industry, but also by 
manufacturers in many foreign lands. 
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BIGGER BULK SALES 


with these improved low cost citrus pectin pieces 


Free samples prove they're more tender, stay fresher. 


Faster production, no drying room, mean lower costs. 


HE way to increase bulk sales is 
to step up quality without step- 
ping up price. And the way to do that 
is to use the perfected jellifying in- 
gredient: Exchange Citrus Pectin for 
Confectioners. 
It makes clear, sparkling, tender, 
fresh-keeping pieces — pieces with 
any desired degree of tartness, hence 


with more refreshing flavor. 

It lets you get a day’s run of goods 
out in a day because it sets quickly. 
No drying room is needed. Ideal for 
packing. 

To prove these advantages to your- 
self at no expense, mail the coupon 
for free samples and complete cost and 
production information. 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


een 
[Exeiirage| 
CITRUS PECTIN 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Sec. 209 | 
Ontario, California 





We accept your offer to send us a generous | 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- | 


las, together with complete instruction manual. 
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| 
| Company 
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Mark for attention of. 


Copyright, 1938 
L Products Dept., California Fruit Growers Exchang. _J 
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‘THAT REMINDS ME’ 


By "Q” 


When the late Frank Laughton was publishing his valuable journal Cocoa 
and Chocolate, which passed with its publisher’s passing, one of the really inter- 
esting features appearing in it regularly was “That Reminds Me,” by “Q” 
(Quetzelcoatl). As the reincarnated spirit of that ancient Aztec to whom is 
ascribed the first use of Chocelate as a beverage, the author “Q” looks down 
from the Aztec equivalent of Olympus and comments on happenings in the 
Cocoa and Chocolate Industry and on Confectionery history in general. We're 
happy to present the resurrected “Q”—he hasn’t been dead; only searching for 
another medium of ex pression between himself and “his public.” 


HERE was one reaction, swift 

and sure, to the remarks regard- 
ing “the factory making (in my 
opinion) the finest eating-Chocolate in 
the whole of the United States” that 
I made in the August number of the 
“M. C.” The printer’s ink can have 
been scarcely dry when I received a 
note from which the following is an 
excerpt: “If I, after twenty years in 
the chocolate industry in America, and 
other readers of the “M. C.” cannot 
guess the make of the chocolate to 
which you referred, neither your opin- 
ion nor the said chocolate is of much 
importance to the industry.” To 
whom and which I now reply “Too 
true, alas!” Yet, strangely enough, it 
is not true in the manner my corre- 
spondent expected, for that particular 
Chocolate is unimportant to the Indus- 
try mainly because it could not be 
duplicated even in one factory out of 
twenty in the United States and in but 
a few more on other continents. The 
art of making fine Chocolate is known 
to an increasingly small percentage of 
manufacturers as the years go on, and 
the necessary mechinery and apparatus 
are scarcely purchasable today. So far 
as I know, that Chocolate is unique in 
North America. 


Another reason why that Chocolate 
is without importance to the Industry 
is that it is necessarily high-priced; 
and yet another is that the people, as 
a whole, have been deliberately trained 
away from the flavor of good Choco- 
late to suit the needs of mass-produc- 
tion and the sales of cheap articles. 
But still another reason for its unim- 
portance is, of course, that it has never 
been splashed on billboards in subways 
and along the country-side, or other- 
wise advertised through the eye and 
ear. Yet, in spite of its negligibility 
in the Industry, that Chocolate still 


remains of paramount importance to 
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those whose palates have not been 
spoiled by over-doses of West African 
Cacaos and synthetics. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is very little good writ- 
ing, as another correspondent did, that 
the “Q” articles are always too de- 
structively critical; and, so long as it 
is clear to me and to the least intelli- 
gent manufacturer that goods can be 
sold more readily by appeal to the 
masses to buy “for the love of Charlie 
McCarthy,” as one coffee-house has 
realized, than by appeal to good taste, 
destructive criticism is the only criti- 
cism possible. It is, indeed, fairly 
typical of the times that the people 
can be made to do things—anything— 
through the mouths of wooden dum- 
mies actuated by wire-pullers. Indi- 
vidual reasoning and common-sense 
enter very little into either politics or 
business of today—it is the age of the 
hill-billy, saxophone and swing, and of 
noisy, noisome opportunism, four very 
destructive factors to good-being, good 
living and good “taste” which require 
experience and careful consideration 
for their realization. 


,. o- these things reminded me so 
much of my youthful arguments 
about the whys and wherefores of life 
that I sat me down to re-read “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking-Glass,” wherein 
I found much that comforted me, for 
life is, after all, a joke—often a bad 
joke but funny, nevertheless, if you 
can see it through rose-tinted glasses. 
I was then tempted to rewrite the 
Duchess’ advice about the treatment 
of babies after I had been told of the 
Doctors’ recent well-considered dic- 
tum that naughty children should be 
given candy instead of being spanked. 
Thus, with apologies to the late Lewis 
Carroll (his heirs and descendants) : 


THE 


“Speak sweetly to your naughty 
child; 
Give candy when he sneezes: 
He only does it to enjoy 
The Doctor’s latest wheezes!” 


I have not been able to make out 
whether the Doctors’ theory was that 
“You can catch more flies with honey 
than with vinegar!” (if you want 
flies), or that parental advice should 
be “Go East, young man!” (if you 
want to go West) as in the Corrigan 
manner, but I am quite sure that dot- 
ing parents would listen more earnestly 
to the Doctors if only Charlie Mc- 
Carthy would endorse their opinions, 
however nonsensical those opinions 
may be. 


ND that reminds me that Choco- 

late and Candy have been get- 
ting quite a lot of press-publicity 
lately. Not only did Corrigan cross 
the Atlantic on a chocolate-bar and 
Doctors advise giving candy to 
naughty children, but Mrs. Snyder ot 
candy-fame was written up by Dale 
Carnegie in his syndicated article. 
With regard to Mrs. Snyder, it is quite 
certain that she needs no help from 
Dale Carnegie or anyone else about 
how to make friends and keep them. 
And this, in turn, reminds me of a 
health-note that should be included 
here. 

I have just received a reprint of 
A. W. Knapp’s paper on “Vitamin-D 
in Foodstuffs—a Discussion of Policy,” 
and I find that Cacao butter is the 
only vegetable oil of commerce con- 
taining Vitamin-D. Compared with 
halibut oil (2,000-4,000 Internat. 
units per gram) and with cod-liver 
oil (average 100), the content of 
Vitamin-D in Cacao butter is small, 
being in the region of 1-5 Internat. 
units per gram, yet it is higher than 
all usual foodstuffs with the excep- 
tion of salmon, egg-yolk and cow’s 
butter. When speaking of raising the 
Vitamin-D in milk, Knapp says “Ca- 
cao shell is a low-priced product, well 
liked by cattle, but owing to its theo- 
bromine content it is usually fed at a 
level of not more than 2 pounds a 
day. This, however, has been shown 
to be ample to raise the Vitamin-D 
content of winter milk and butter up 
to that of summer milk and butter, 
the result of which is of considerable 
importance to the general consumer.” 
Cacao-shell butter should prove val- 
uable in products requiring Vitamin-D 
—and, of course, this may be one of 
the reasons why it has been so accept- 
able in the cosmetic industry for many 
years. Science is often a laggard in 
explaining facts long accepted by slap- 
dash experimenters and erudite house- 
wives. 
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NEW YORK CANDY 
MEN HONOR CRONIN 


Candy men gathered in the Pennsylvania Htoel, New 
York, Aug. 24, to pay tribute to James Cronin, president 
of the New York State Association of Confectionery and 
Chocolate Manufacturers, and to wish him godspeed. 
Mr. Cronin, who has been general manager of the Brooklyn, 
New York plant of the Fanny Farmer Candy Company, 
is taking over the Minneapolis plant of his firm for an 
indefinite length of time. 
It is understood that this 
transfer was made in order 
to give Mr. Cronin a better 
chance to recuperate from 
the illness from which he 
has recently been suffering. 

The meeting was attended 
by the members of 
the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and friends of Mr. 
Cronin in the supply field. 
Albert Horowitz, of Up-to- 
Date Candy Company, pre- 
sided and paid tribute to 
the good work Mr. Cronin 
has done as president of the 
Association. William Heide 
then spoke on behalf of the 
members of the association 
and wished Mr. Cronin 
godspeed. In his remarks he 
stated that, in his opinion, Mr. Cronin had done more for 
the Association during the year and a half he has been 
president, than any former president. 


James Cronin 


Several other members then extended their best wishes 
to Mr. Cronin for a successful trip and a speedy recovery. 
and Mr. Cronin then expressed his appreciation for the 
testimonial dinner. He remarked that he was taking a 
copy of the song, ‘““The Sidewalks of New York” with him 
as a reminder to hurry back to his many friends in 
New York. 

Accompanied by his family, Mr. Cronin left New 
York, September 5, to take up his new duties in Min- 
neapolis. 

The only official business taken up at the meeting was 
a report from the Committee on the New York State 
Minimum Wage Law. 

Mr. LeSauvage, of Schrafft’s made his report, in which 
he stated that the Board which will determine the minimum 
wages for female help in the New York state candy plants 
consists of nine members. The three members represent- 
ing Labor are women, and are all union organizers. Of 
the three representing the Public, one is a man, and all 
three are in personnel work. The confectionery industry 
of the state is represented by Mr. LeSauvage, Herman 
Heide and Wm. Kimberly. Although the members of the 
Board are under oath not to reveal any of the negotiations, 
Mr. LeSauvage did bring out the point that a majority 
vote of the Board makes the regulations decided upon 
absolute law. They have been meeting daily for weeks 
and so far nothing definite has been decided. 

Mr. LeSauvage mentioned that the Labor Group have 
been gathering statistics for about a year and a half, and it 
has been necessary for the industry’s representatives to 
produce their own statistics in order to protect the in- 
terests of the industry. It is expected that the Labor 
Group will soon present their demands and make their 
charges against the industry. At that time it will be 
absolutely necessary for the three representatives of the 
industry to have as complete information as possible. 
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YOUR PLAN LOOKS GOOD, 
Tom!  wHY DON’T You CALL 
THE Economy Equipment Co. 
TO HELP YOU WORK IT OUT # 
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Years of specialized service to the confectionery in- 
dustry have given Economy Engineers accurate 
knowledge of its air conditioning and conveying 
requirements. 


Wi 


It is not surprising that many of the nation’s leading 
confectionery executives have learned to call in the 
ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY when they want 
accurate facts and figures on any contemplated 
change. 


Whether you have definite plans for air conditioning 
improvements, or merely want facts and figures on 
contemplated changes, Economy experience is at 
your service—Economy Engineers will gladly survey 
your requirements and make recommendations with- 
out obligating you. 


Just write, phone or wire when and where. 


223 North Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
152 W. 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
BAKERS SERVICE, INC., 507 E. 3rd St LOS ANGELES 
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PRODUCTION LINE 


...and save money! 


A sudden rise in humidity, or a sudden change in tem- 


perature . . . you know what that does to production 
schedules. 
But . . . control your plant weather with Sturtevant 


Air Conditioning Equipment and production runs 
smoothly—uniformly, all year ’round. 


All types of candy are now made and packed under 
automatically controlled temperature and humidity. 
Definite savings are the re- 
sult . . . through faster ma- 
chining, less spoilage and 
more uniform quality. 


Sturtevant 


Our years of candy condi- 
tioning experience are at 
your service. Call the engi- 
neer in our nearby office. 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


(il) ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
be LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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They are gathering information from the other states, be- 
cause most of the candy manufacturers in New York 
state ship their goods out of the state where they are in 
competition with products which are not produced under 
the Minimum Wage Law. They mentioned that 23 states 
now have Minimum Wage laws, but that only two, so 
far, have set rates and hours for the Confectionery 
Industry. 

Next, Herman Heide spoke and asked for the coopera- 
tion of the members in furnishing information to their 
representatives on the Board. This information, of course, 
is kept strictly confidential, but it is often necessary to 
obtain it promptly. When the Labor Group on the 
Board makes a definite charge against one factory, the in- 
dustry’s representative must immediately obtain full infor- 
mation from the factory in order to answer these charges. 
Mr. Heide feels that the results which come out of this 
Board will undoubtedly affect the entire country, as the 
regulations set up here will probably be used as a model 
by the Boards in other states. 





SWCA Plans Price 
Maintenance Cruise 

Howard A. Hanby, new president of the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners Association in his first communi- 
cation to his Association and to the confectionery industry, 
thanked the members for the honor conferred on him and 
requested the members to give their criticisms and sug- 
gestions on price maintenance under the Fair Trade Acts. 

C. M. McMillan announced that the shippers of con- 
fectionery in or to the South won the first round with 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference on a pro- 
posed freight rate increase. They succeeded in getting 
final decision of the committee postponed in order to allow 
time for securing facts and figures intended to show why 
the rate should not be raised, and then the Rate Com- 
mittee decided to pass the responsibility of deciding on an 
increase to the General Tariff Committee which meets 
this month, and that in the meantime there would be no 
raise in the confectionery rate. 

In order to encourage membership solicitation a repeti- 
tion of the cash prize and a continuation of the Service 
Button idea has been adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the SWCA. Membership drives will be held in October, 
1938 and March, 1939. 

The Association is planning a Price Maintenance Clinic 
and Cruise in January. The party will probably leave 
from New Orleans for a five-day cruise. It is estimated 
that the cruise will cost about $59.00 for all expenses. 
The Association urges Northern jobbers and manufactur- 
eres, as well as the Southern members to take the cruise. 





U. S. Imports of 
Jelutong Show Rise 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, published a bulletin on in- 
ternational trade in jelutong late in July. The facts and 
statistics given cover trade in this product for as far 
back as 1925 up to and including 1937. Jelutong is 
used in the manufacture of chewing gum, in which field 
it shares the market with chicle. Demand in recent years 
has varied with volume of business done by chewing gum 
manufacturers and with the availability of other mate- 
rials, particularly chicle, used as a base for chewing gum. 
Total imports of jelutong into the U. S. from all sources 
in 1937 reached 15,922,137 lb. with a value of $2,087,- 
781. This is about equal in volume to the amount im- 
ported in 1925, the first year for which figures are avail- 
able. However, in 1925, 15,118,547 lb. of jelutong had 
a value of only $1,642,531. In 1936, a total of 13,804,- 
543 lb. valued at $1,296,364 was imported. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





Dukeline Products, Inc., 202 Greene St., New York 
City, has been organized by Samuel Klein and C. M. Coul- 
ter, dealing in pop corn and confection specialties. Both 
of these men were former employees of Runkel Bros., 


New York City. 





Billy B. Van, well-known advertising man from New- 
port, New Hampshire now writes us he is entering the 
candy business and has become affiliated with one of the 
New England candy concerns. He will repackage the en- 
tire line and it will be sold under the trade name of Bill B 
Van The Candy Man. Billy B. Van’s New England Kisses 
have already been placed on the market. 





The Federal Sweets & Wafer Co., Clifton, New Jersey, 
will begin operations in its new plant eariy in October. 
It is reported the plant will employ about 300. 





The average per pound received for all types of con- 
fectionery and competitive chocolate products by manu- 
facturer-wholesalers declined 6.5c during June-1938 as 
compared with last year. As compared with May 1938 
there was a decrease of 0.4c. The average value per pound 
was 14.6c in June 1938 as compared with 15.1c in June 
1937 and 15.0c in May 1938. Tonnage sales for June- 
1938 showed no change from May this year. There was 
a decrease of over 8% in poundage sales between May and 
June 1937. Poundage sales of manufacturers classified 
under “Package Goods” showed 11% decline in June 1938 
from May-1938. Manufacturers of bulk goods recorded 
an 8% increase on this comparison, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce report. 





John H. Pfaff, 2818 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is entering the confectionery business, manufac- 
turing candies and also retailing them. 





Gold Brand Confectionery, Boston, 
dating. 


is reported liqui- 





The Caramel Division of The Kraft Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, Chicago, announces a new-five-cent package 
of Caramels, with seven caramels to the bar. Each bar 
contains a cardboard insertion featuring puzzles, games, 
stunts, tricks, magic illusions, along with an announce- 
ment of the new Kraft Magic Kit, which consumers can 
get by sending in three {c caramel wrappers and a dime. 





The New England Confectionery Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has started a spectacular Fall campaign for 
its popular 5c Sky Bar in a series of strong newspaper ad- 
vertisements together with skywriting in Albany, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, Hartford, New Haven, Bal- 
timore, Washington, D. C. and Cincinnati. Outdoor 
boards have been planned to cover all the key points 
in New England and street car dashers will be used in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Mass., Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn. 


Candy Board of 
Trade Discusses Credits 


The monthly dinner of the Manufacturing Confectioners 
Board of Trade was held at Schrafft’s White Room, New 
York City, September 8. A. J. Frick, credit manager of 
Life Savers Corp., Port Chester, who is chairman of the 
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Built for Service 


Do you ever stop to think how rarely, 
if ever, Burrell Belts have failed? Con- 
tinuous production is the result of an 
unusual combination of operating skill, 
good equipment and dependable belting. 
Our part is dependable belting. 


Order BURMAK; 

CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
White Glazed Enrober Belting 

Batch Roller Belts (patented) 
Carrier or Drag Belts 

Feed Table Belts (endless) 

Cold Table Belts (endless) 

Cherry Dropper Belts 

Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 











— 413 So. Hermitage Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














NEW CREAM FONDANT METHOD IS 
ATTRACTING WIDE ATTENTION IN THE TRADE 

It is now possible to secure practical data regarding 
costs, labor, simplified methods and a new high level of 
controlled, uniform quality. You undoubtedly have a 
good product, but you can make it even better—at lower 
cost—with the new Simplex Cream Vacuum Fondant 
System. 

You may obtain further information about this new 
system that will quickly and easily reorganize your 
cream fondant department on a new basis of efficiency 
and quality from The Vacuum Candy Machinery Com- 
pany, 15 Park Row, New York City.—Adv. 
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Tne LIPEOMETER 


For Rapid Determination of 
COCOA BUTTER 


Manufactured by 


SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


SPECIALISTS 
in the 


CHEMISTRY 
of 
@ Confections 
@ Cacao Products 


* 


202 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 





























“Before You Buy . . . ASK 
WECOLINE” 


about HARD FATS—to stiffen chocolate coatings; 


and for center work. 


about COCONUT OIL—for slab dressings; lubri- 
eants in chewing candies; fillings; nut cooking; pop- 
corn seasoning; etc. 


WECOLINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


FACTORY AT BOONTON, N. J. 
Sales Offices at NEW YORK, BOSTON and CHICAGO 
“Where Quality Sets the Pace” 

























CLOVERBLOOM Powdered Fresh 
Egg Whites 


...Pay You TWO Profits! 


Profit 1. Cloverbloom is an egg 
powder with a natural, fresh-egg 
aroma and taste that needs no cover- 
ing up, no extra flavoring. 









Profit 2. Cloverbloom’s super- 
whipping volume and greater sta- 
bility mean perfect results every 
time at a lower cost to you. 





















Order a 30-pound trial drum today. 


THE ARMOUR CREAMERIES 


Armour and Company, Chicago 
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group presided, and the topic discussed was credits. In- 
cluded in the membership of the Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners Board of Trade are: Elbee Chocolate Co., Hawley 
& Hoops, Henry Heide, Inc., Lamont Corliss & Co., Life 
Savers Corp.; Mason, Au & Magenheimer Conf. Mfg. Co., 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Corp., Wilbur Suchard Choco- 
late Co., Williamson Candy Co., and Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Co. D. H. Michelsen of Henry Heide, Inc., is vice-chair- 
man, and A. H. King of Lamont, Corliss & Co., treasurer. 





“Al” Herz, Long Active 
In A. R. C., Dies Suddenly 


The Associated Retail Confectioners Association head- 
quarters received word by telegram, August 8, that “Al” 
Herz, long active in the affairs of the Association, had 
died suddenly at the Battle Creek Sanatarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. As past president, long-time director and 
member of the executive committee of the Association, Mr. 
Herz was known throughout the industry for his keen 
interest in the affairs of the A.R.C., as well as for his 
prominence in the industry itself. An outdoor type, a 
sportsman of skill, a lover of hunting dogs, a deep-sea 
fisherman, “Al” typified a zest for life that was immedi- 
ately cransmitted to everybody who came in contact with 
him. In his home city of St. Louis he was active in civic 
affairs and only recently was a participant in the develop- 
ment activities of the Mississippi Valley association. Burial 
took place in St. Louis, August 8. 


The Maryland Baking Company, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has appointed the Franklin Buck Advertising Cor- 
poration as its agency. 





Bunte Brothers, Chicago, are broadcasting their Tango 
Bar through 40 stations and are offering a Lone Ranger 
Sweat Shirt for 10 foil wrappers of this bar plus 25c in 
coin or stamps. This offer will expire December 15. 


Mrs. Louisa Obici, wife of Amedeo Obici, president of 
the Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
died recently. 





Gilbert Candy, 74, one of the founders of the Busy Bee 
Candy Co., St. Louis, died recently of pneumonia. Mr. 
Candy was a director of the company until his retire- 
ment in 1935. 





The American Candy Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has resumed operations under a five week’s truce. The 
plant was closed since August 30. On October 10, two 
days before the truce expires the company’s stockholders 
will meet to consider the financial situation of the firm 
and decide whether they wish the management to consum- 
mate a formal contract with the union. 





The National Confectioners Association’s Educational 
Bureau announces that the next few weeks will see a 
powerful panorama of candy boosts in national magazines. 
Through the efforts of the Bureau, candy has become a 
topic for many special articles. 
give the lectures. 


The directors of the Ohio Confection Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have declared a dividend of 40c per share on 
the class A common stock, payable September 15 to 
stockholders of record September 1. The company made 
disbursements of 50c on August 1 and 40c on June 15. 
The total for the year is $1.30 per share as compared with 
15c paid in 1937. 





Reed Candy Co., Chicago, Illinois is adding a second 
floor to its office building at 1245 Fletcher Street. 
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Chocolate Coating for Ice Cream 





INQUIRY: For many years we have been 
manufacturing our own chocolate coatings for 
biscuits and candies, but now we have our first 
request for a coating in which ice cream pops, etc., 
are dipped. Can you give us a formula for that 
special coating ?—Canada. 

REPLY: The better types of coatings for ice cream are 
made from a formula somewhat as follows: 


Cocoa Liquor ......- 10 Ib. 

ss cuewSbas wie es 50 Ib. (of which at least half should 
ke 76° coconut oil) 

Bo a0 ais eos aes 35 Ib. 

Skim Milk Powder... 4 Ib. 

SEE re 3 oz. 


The above formula may be used with cocoa powder 
(35% to 60%) instead of cocoa liquor for cheaper grades 
of coating. Or, for 100 lb. of ordinary coating, contain- 
ing 35% to 36% of fat, add 40 to 45 lb. of 76° coconut 
oil and 3 oz. of lecithin to 100 lb. of this mixture. 





Fruit and Nut Package 


INQUIRY: Under separate cover I am send- 
ing you our 1-lb. fruit and nut, which retails at 
89 cents. I am very anxious to hear what your 
Candy Clinic will say about this package. Will 
you please let me know?—Ohio. 

REPLY: Your package has been gone over by our 
Clinic superintendent, who offers the following comments: 
For this price candy, a better grade box should be used. 
For example, a light buff or linen-finish white paper would 
improve the appearance. The printing should be better, 
and a transparent wrap would give the box a high-class 
tone. The ribbon can be eliminated by employing one of 
the enclosed sketches. Instead of the present liner, which 
is too small and not heavy enough, use an embossed glassine 
paper large enough to lap over at least an inch. Also add 
a layer of glassine on top of the candy. A chocolate board 
divider will keep the goods in place and improve the ap- 
pearance on opening. 

The quality of the candy coatings and the centers are 
good, though the gloss is only “fair.” The only piece the 
Clinic superintendent found fault with was the cordial 
fig, which he said was only “fair.” 

We realize that the suggestions offered will increase the 
cost to the manufacturer. Nevertheless, when you are sell- 
ing candy at 89 cents a pound, it must come up to the 
appearances of the regular box line of goods selling at that 
price. 

The stringing of the pieces was good and also the taste. 
Therefore, we believe that if you will improve the gloss 
and give some thought to the packaging, you will have a 
box that can be retailed at 89 cents, and the customers 
will feel that they have received full value. 





We are in receipt of your esteemed letter of the 22nd 
ult. and beg to thank you very much for your interesting 
and responsible judgment of our boxes. According to 
your kind permission we shall have the pleasure to call 
upon you if at any time we should desire to have your 
judgment again in any case. ; 


Svenska Chokladfabriks Aktiebolagst. 
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FOR 


GUMS AND 
HARD CANDIES 


BRILLIANT + UNIFORM + STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON ° ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO TORONTO, CAN 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 

















TECHNICAL BOOKS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE FAT-BLOOM 


By Robert Whymper Price, $2.50 in U. S. A. 
$3.00 Elsewhere 


Scientific discussion of Fat-Bloom and what can be done to 
prevent it. Contains a number of photomicrographs and charts 
of solidification curves, viscosity curves, etc. to simplify the 
discussion still more. The work has received generous endorse- 
ment by acknowledged authorities. 


CACAO FERMENTATION 
By Arthur W. Knapp Price, $2.50 


This book by Cadbury's chief chemist is a complete treatise 
on the methods of preparing cocao for commercial use. In 15 
chapters and with a complete bibliography, the work is scientific 
in context, treatment and tone, yet the author's language is 
sufficiently non-academic to be understandable even to the non- 
technical man. It is illustrated with color plates, line drawings 
and half-tones. Dr. C. P. Harris says: “It is the most important 
work since Hamel Smith's book on the subject in 1913, and the 
only complete information on the fermentation of cacao beans 
now in existence.” 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY 
(Second Edition) 
By Arthur W. Knapp Price, $2.25 


179-page cocoa and chocolate primer with bibliography and 
index, presenting the mass of historic, scientific and economic 
facts necessary for the general appreciation of the industry as it 
exists today. The second edition contains much new material, 
including chapters on food value, adulteration, definitions, and 
storage. Illustrations are also new. 


SKUSE’S COMPLETE CONFECTIONER 
Twelfth Edition Price, $6.00 


Formulae and complete working instructions on many types 
of candies. It also has descriptions of various machines used in 
confectionery manufacture, and some comment is also devoted to 
certain raw materials. Published in England, the 476-page book 
has formulae particularly adapted to that country and the Con- 
tinent. 


THE MANUFACTURER OF CHOCOLATE 
(Third Edition) 
By Dr. Paul Zipperer Price, $7.50 


A 333-page book furnishing a source of information and ad- 
vice for those who are interested in chocolate. It not only 
describes manufacturing processes, but pays special attention to 
raw materials employed, and endeavors to make them generally 
familiar by reference to the literature on the suject as well as 
by providing a precise account of the chemical constituents of 
oe materials. There are 132 illustrations, 21 tables and 3 
plates. 


THE CHEMISTRY, FLAVORING AND MANUFAC- 
TURE OF CHOCOLATE CONFECTIONERY AND 
COCOA 


By H. R. Jensen Price, $7.50 


A complete treatise of the entire technology of cocao, and 
chocolate confectionery up to date. Actual experience of many 
years has been applied and methods of proved value given. 
Original analytical figures and scientific results are recorded. A 
special feature of the book is the review of raw materials and 
products from the chemist’s standpoint. The most basic recipes 
given will assist the constructive skill of others, especially those 
who are familiar with large-scale manufacture. The subject of 
flavoring is also treated and an account of the physical properties 
of fats. Cloth bound, the book contains 23 illustrations. 


Book Sales Department 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


400 W. MADISON ST. 
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TECHNICAL 
DIGEST 


Research in the Confectionery Factory 
Confectionery Production, April, 1938 

H. R. M. Thorpe, B.Sc., author of this article, indicates 
that lack of research departments in small confectionery 
plants is perhaps due to exaggerated ideas of the difficul- 
ties and expense involved in setting up a department for 
this work. Preliminary work involved includes compila- 
tion of a flow chart showing a plan of the plant and flow 
of materials through it; detailing the instructions for 
every department in such a way as to be understandable 
to any worker; and third, making a cost analysis of labor, 
materials and items of overhead. Subsequent procedure 
depends upon the requirements of production. 

The investigator’s first task is to dismiss from consid- 
eration all existing methods of work, and to plan out on 
paper the ideal factory. Investigation of other similar 
plants precedes such planning, but out of it should come 
the ideal flow chart for the plant under consideration. 
The ideal chart is then compared with the existing flow 
chart and all differences noted, and where differences 
occur, the existing plan adjusted to the ideal so far as 
possible. 

The next step deals with the method of working the 
plant. For this the investigator must make himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with each process. In most cases he 
will find a number of short cuts and will sometimes also 
evolve new mechanisms to help the worker in his job. 
Depending upon the size of the plant, of course, this 
work should continue until all points of improvement 
have been covered. Part Three of the job consists of 
analyzing all costs and instituting a simple cost system for 
labor, materials, and overhead, each of which is investi- 
gated in turn. Complete records should be kept of all 
savings effected, and it will be exceptional, says the author, 
if these do not amount in the first year to at least four 
times the investigator’s salary. 





Determining Stability of 
Beaten Egg Albumen 


Food Industries, February, 1938 


Citing at first the standards for fancy, prime and fair 
albumen crystals specified in the “Rules and Regulations” 
of the Egg Products Association of America, Inc., R. I. 
Carney of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, outlines 
how his company has modified Epstein’s method of de- 
termining whip stability so as to avoid transfer of the 
whip and to make bleeding tests follow the Association’s 
recommendation, without undue inconvenience. 

Schrafft’s modified method involves boring a hole in 
the bottom of the Hobart beater bowl and soldering of 
a brass bushing into this hole. This bushing is tapped 
and threaded with the outside projecting or bossed face 
of the bushing machined. The hole, about % in. 
diameter, can be plugged with a flanged, slotted screw 
with the under side of the head machined to make a tight 
joint against the outside of the tapped bushing. The 
heating test is carried out according to prescribed specifi- 
cations of the A.P.A. of A. bulletin, but with one re- 
finement, namely, the maintenance of approx. 70 degrees 
F. during the tests. 

After the whip has been measured for height, the brass 
screw is removed and the bowl supported on a ring stand 
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with a 250 cc. graduate underneath to catch the liquid 
as it drains from the hole. Stability of the whip is indi- 
cated by the c.c.’s of liquid draining into the graduate 
in 30 minutes and in 60 minutes. A table shows the typ- 
ical results of duplicate tests on five grades of egg albu- 
men. 


+ 


Dragee Fabrication 
Gordian, Spring 1938 

This article, apparently staff-written, is a short, but 
complete exposition of the methods, materials, and rou- 
tine of dragee manufacture. Describing first the equip- 
ment required and the best method of installation and set- 
up, the article then gives a general outline of the two 
methods of manufacture, the warm method, in which 
heat is used to produce the necessary humidity for build- 
ing up the dragee, and the cold method, where liquid 
(equal parts of sugar and syrup) is used to effect the 
build-up. Also described is the method of attaining sheen 
and the method of manufacturing silver-dragees, nut- 
center dragees, jelly-center dragees, and _ vari-colored 
dragees. Without in any way going into technical detail 
regarding formulae, time elements, etc., the article is a 
complete work on the subject. 





Commerce Review of Spice 
And Flavor Trade, 1937 


The Foodstuffs Division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has just released a study by Mary L. Brown, 
Tropical Products Specialist, covering the U. S. For- 
eign trade in spices and flavors over the last three years. 
Of particular interest to the Confectionery Industry are 
the flavor figures, although the statistics on Vanilla beans 
also interest the candy man. Shipments of vanilla beans 
into the U. S. in 1937 totaled 995,645 lb. with a value 
of $2,751,177. This is slightly less than in 1936, when 
1,165,424 lb. valued at $2,360,079 were imported, but 
is more than in 1935, when 828,625 lb. worth $1,295,413 
were brought into this country. Exports in these years 
totaled 45,527 lb. in 1935; 57,021 Ib. in 1936; and 43,- 
260 Ib. in 1937. 


Imports of flavoring extracts, fruit flavors esters, oils and 
essences for 1937 are broken down by alcoholic content. 
Total of those containing no alcohol imported in 1937 
amounted to 51,912 lb. with a value of $93,426; those 
containing 20% or less alcohol, 6,498 lb. valued at $2,- 
873; those containing more than 20%, but not more 
than 50% alcohol, 22,775 Ib. valued at $24,216; and 
those containing over 50% alcohol, 4,522 Ib. valued at 
$6,283. Imports of essential oils and distilled oils used 
as flavoring materials totaled 1,966,781 Ib. with a value of 
just under a million dollars. Of these, artificial sassafras 
shows the largest volume, with 694,765 Ibs., but lime 
has the greatest value, $610,541. 





Cleveland Plans for 
Sweetest Day 


Wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, brokers and manufac- 
turers are going to do their bit once more to help make 
Cleveland’s “Sweetest Day” the leader of the occasion in 
the country. Harry D. Sims was re-elected chairman of 
the committee, along with W. M. Hinson as secretary 
and Earl N. Hoffman as treasurers. The committee again 
plans to remember several thousand men, women and chil- 
dren at local institutions with gifts just prior to the Day, 
October 22. The mayors of Cleveland and other nearby 
cities are being contacted to issue proclamations as a “time 
to remember the forgotten.” 
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VOSS 


with “‘VOSS”’ Belts 
There is ‘‘NO LOSS”’ 


In Production — Due to 
Breakdowns or Shutdowns 


Longer Life—Perfect Operation and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed—Most Complete Line— 
Let Us Lowest Prices 


Serve YOU 
Batch Roller Belts 
Caramel Cutter Belts 
bad Caramel Cutter Boards 
: Carrier Belts Cooling Tunnel 
Prices and Cherry Dropper Belts—Treated 


Enrober Feed Table Belts—Plain or Treated 

R Enrober Bottomer Belts—Plain or Treated 

equest Glazed Cooling Tunnel Belts—Latest Improved—Black or 
White Glazed 

Packing Table Belts—Plain or Coated 

Conveyor Belts for All Purposes 

Woven Cotton and Duck Belting 


SERVICE - SATISFACTION - SAVINGS 
OSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Samples on 




















Why do so many manufacturers 
come to Lenmann with their 
equipment problems? 





ERHAPS it is because Lehmann has served them 

well in the past. Technical improvement in the 
cocoa and chocolate industry has been advanced 
materially through the cooperation of Lehmann’s 
designers and engineers who, on many occasions, 
have created special units to meet special require- 
ments. A notable example is the Lehmann cracker 
and fanner. 

We've solved cocoa and chocolate equipment 
problems for more than 100 years. We welcome 
them. Our highly trained, experienced technical 
staff is at your service. 


J. M. LEHMANN 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1834 
250 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Standard for Quality 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. in Machinery Since 1834 
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HOTEL 


M‘ALPIN 





"4 Greal Hotel” 





from $2.50 a day, single. $4 and $4.50 double. 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Under ENOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 





Speas Company, Kansas City, Missouri, are this year 
celebrating their 50th Anniversary of the founding of the 
company. A new product has just been developed by them 
which is a higher-strength pectin product for making 
jellied candies. It is reported that the confectioner saves 
25% in his cost over the former product, which was only 
one-third as strong. 





Through the generous financial support of corporations, 
associations and individuals, among whom are Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company and A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, the Seventh International Management Con- 
gress is made possible. The first congress to be held in 
America will be convened in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 19 to 23, 1938. Industrial leaders and management 
authorities from some 40 countries will exchange infor- 
mation on the solution of industrial problems. About 
2,000 Americans and some 300 from other countries 
are expected to attend. Information and registration 
forms may be obtained from Nathniel W. Barnes, execu- 
tive secretary 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Jenkins Bros., New York City, have introduced to the 
industry a new line of corrosion-resisting stainless steel 

















valves which is a combination of chromium and _ nickel 
with small additions of silicon, molybdenum, copper, co- 
lumbium, titanion, the balance being iron. 





For permanent marking the Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., Sycamore, Illinois have put on the market a new 
electric marking hammer with special diamond point cut- 
ting 7,200 strokes per minute. Plug into any suitable A.C. 
light socket, press the switch and it is ready to use and it 
is inexpensive to operate. The new low priced standard 
etcher can be used like a pencil and has three etching 
speeds. 





Haug & Company, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, have 
moved to new quarters at 99 Wall Street, New York City. 





L. B. McKenney, well-known chocolate coating salesman 
for The Warfield Company, Chicago, died August 10, of a 
heart ailment. For a number of years Mr. McKenny 
operated the candy concessions on the lake boats out of 
Chicago and later he was representative of the Massa- 
chusetts Chocolate Company. The past eight years he 
covered the Chicago candy manufacturing trade for the 
Warfield Company. 
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PRODUCTS 
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ANISE - CASSIA - CLOVES - LEMON 
ORANGE - PEPPERMINT - SPEARMINT 


WINTERGREEN" - 


Write for Prices 


BI MAIDEN LANE, 
new YORK 
CORPORATION| Sua . 


215 PEARL STREET. NEW YORK + FACTORY & LABORATORY. NEWARK. N.2 


CANDY Is Delicious Food > 


Be 


Enjoy Some Every Day | 





(Continued from Page 31) 

ed foil wrapper, outside cellulose 
band. 

Size: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A very fine bar of eating 
chocolate. 


Code 9BB 38 


Milk Chokolad with Nuts—No 
Weight or Price 

(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4330 — 
Norway.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, cellulose band, foil printed in 
blue. 

Size: Good. 

Milk Chocolate— 

Color: Too light. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Filberts: Good, well roasted. 

Remarks: The same can be said about 
the chocolate as in the analysis of 
the plain milk chocolate bar. 


Code 9CC 38 
Cracker Bar—No Weight or Price 


(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4328 — 
Norway.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside foil 
wrapper, outside printed band in 
green, yellow and red. Bar is a milk 
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chocolate covered cracker in four 
sections. ‘ 

Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Crackers: These are of the nabisco 
type. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar 
and is different. Coating had a good 
chocolate taste and was well refined. 
Cracker is very well made and su- 
perior to our nabisco crackers. Bar 
would sell, that is retail, in the U.S.A. 
for about 10c. 


Code 9DD 38 


Milk Chokolade—No Weight or 
Price 

(Sent in for Analysis — No. 4329 — 
Norway.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside foil 
wrapper, outside band buff color 
printed in brown, red and gold. Neat 
looking wrapper. 

Chocolate (Milk)— 

Color: Too light. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Chocolate is well refined but 
lacked a good chocolate taste, the 
milk overcame the chocolate liquor 
taste. Suggest the amount of the 
milk be cut down which would give 
the bar a stronger chocolate taste. 


PFIZER 
QUALITY 


CITRIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 


GRANULAR 


TARTARIC ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 


GRANULAR 


SODIUM CITRATE 











SLABBING PURPOSES 


KREMOL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 





Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 











teito BUTTER FLAVORS 


@ They flavor to “Rare appetizing 
taste.” 


@ Made to the Highest Standard of 
Quality: Stability and reliability 
for more than 30 years. 


@ ALSO. “High-Score Butter-Scotch 
Flavor” which is doing a splen- 
did job in a big way. 


THE FERBO CO. 


MADISON, N. d- 
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Just a case of 


[NTELLIGENT 


Advertisi 
N vertisin Y 


The campaign of the National Confectioners’ Association is now 
well under way. Shipping cases, candy boxes, store windows, 
billboards, newspapers and letterheads . . . all are being used to 
drive home the association's message, “Candy is Delicious Food 


—Enjoy Some Every Day.” 


Without exception, almost all sound-thinking manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers are cooperating in this national drive that 
is being made by the National Confectioners’ Association to in- 


crease the sale of candy for the industry. 


But if this drive is to achieve the fullest measure of success, the 


effort that is now being made must not be relaxed. 


Let's keep the good work going on! Let's see to it that the 
association's message is put to work wherever there's a suitable 
place for it. If by any chance you are not informed as to the 


manner in which you can help to put this campaign over, write to 


National Confectioners’ Association, 


224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY | 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 





MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
3124 Canton Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CoO. 
539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





HART POSKA COMPANY 
1020 4th Avenue, South 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Washington, Oregon and Idaho 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
416 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., lowa, W. Missouri 








Edible Nut Imports 
Decrease, Exports Increase 


Average imports of edible nuts into the United States 
of approximately $15,000,000 during recent years have 
been below former levels largely as a result of increased 
domestic production, according to a survey made by 
Albert S. Nemir of the Commerce Department’s Food- 
stuffs Division. 

Total shipments of all edible nuts from the United 
States to foreign markets during 1937 amounted to 20,- 
170,000 pounds, valued at $2,157,000. Imports of edi- 
ble nuts into the United States during 1937 were val- 
ued at approximately $20,000,000, an increase of approx- 
imately $3,500,000 over 1936. These imports consisted 
of practically all varieties of the well-known nuts, de- 
rived from all parts of the world. It was interesting to 
note that imports of almonds, filberts, and walnuts have 
been decreasing in recent years, being displaced by in- 
creased domestic production of these nuts. 
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Business needs 


NEW Savings! 


Here are two proven Cost-reducers 








The Model CA-2 handles the 
regular style of wrapping, con- 
sisting of an inner wrap of foil, 
transparent cellulose, glassine, 
waxed paper, or similar mate- 
rial, enclosed in a printed band. 
This band may be of any mate- 
rial, and the printing registered 
by sheet feed, or by Electric Eye, 
if material is used in roll form. 
As many as 10 pieces can be 
included in one wrapping. 


Mexico, D. F.: Apartado 2303 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


MODEL CA-2 MODEL GH-2 


HE new burdens which business in gen- 
eral has to bear call for new savings 
wherever possible. In the confectionery busi- 
ness, as you know, wrapping is a major item. 
Here are two machines which have set a 
remarkable record as cost-reducers—for this 
reason they are among the most widely used 
in the confectionery field. 

They save from 15% to 20% on material. 
Operate at high speed, affording utmost pro- 
duction at lowest labor cost. Are adjustable 
for various sizes. Use practically any type of 
wrapping material. 

Other machines in our line include models 
for wrapping kisses, pops, hard candy, 
boxes, etc. . . . Investigate them for new 
savings. Write for Literature 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 





The Model GH-2 wraps bars 
or open boats. The machine is 
adjustable for a wide range of 
sizes and shapes of products. 
Handles printed maierial in 
roll form—a big saving over 
hand wrapping which requires 
cut-to-size sheets. Electric Eye 
registration locates the print- 
ing accurately on the goods, 
no matter how long the run. 
Card feed at end of infeed con- 
veyor feeds flat or “‘turned-up- 
side” tray. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty.,Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Improvement in Design and Construction of 





VENDING MACHINES 
Aids Candy Merchandising 











By O. F. LIST 


Staff, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


ERCHANDISING of confections through me- 
chanical, coin-operated machines is as old as the 
coin-machine industry itself. While the goods 

thus sold has always reached a considerable volume, par- 
ticularly gum, nuts and certain bulk candies, mechanical 
imperfection of the machines and the rather uncertain 
character of the coin machine operator as a class of mer- 
chant have combined to retard the natural growth which 
could have been expected for this type of selling in 
mechanical-minded America. 

Today, however, there is plenty of evidence that the 
coin machine industry is undergoing a rejuvenation and 
this revival will without question have its effect, also, on 
confectionery sales. Candy and nuts are “naturals” for this 
type of merchandising. Candy is acknowledged “impulse 
merchandise,” and the coin vending machine is primarily 
designed to catch the “impulse buyer,” the customer-in- 
a-hurry, the person with an extra penny or nickel. Thus, 
correction of some of the retarding elements in the ma- 
chine itself and the raising of the standards of coin ma- 
chine merchandising will place this type of selling along- 
side other recognized confectionery sales and _ selling 
methods. 

The coin machine operators’ fraternity itself realizes that 
there is a big job ahead in raising the standards of practice 
and ethics in their trade. All pioneering has brought with 
it certain manifestations of rugged individuality and ques- 
tionable methods. However, the real foundations of any 
business or industry are laid by the hundreds and thou- 
sands of honest and serious individuals whom one is apt 
to forget in the publicity and ballyhoo surrounding the 
other element. That the coin machine merchandising in- 
dustry has its share of honest, far-sighted operators and 
that this group is gradually assuming its rightful leader- 
ship, is evident by the progress being made in the industry 
today. Coin machine merchandising is emerging from that 
rough and ready, hell-raising, rather unruly phase of its 
development and the industry is getting its feet on the 
ground. It will be well for the confectionery industry to 
keep close touch with this development, for the coin- 
operated vending machine will presently unfold a new 
field of candy merchandising that will increase annual 
consumption of confections by an appreciable volume. 


Machines Improved, 
Distribution Lags 


A recent statement by a leading manufacturer of coin 
vending machines indicates the trend in the industry. He 
says, in part: “In late years great progress has been made 
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One of the Latest Type Vending Machines, With Three Display 
Columns, Which Is Opening New Markets for Bulk Candy and Nuts 


in the creation of machines to produce machinery—in 
other words, production efficiency has made great strides, 
but unfortunately it is impossible to make the same com- 
ment regarding the progress of distribution.” 

Most of us probably remember the old-time gum vend- 
ing machine which adorned many a wall or post in rail- 
road stations, waiting rooms of all kinds, in stores, in 
lobbies, etc. The writer recalls particularly the machine 
which never failed to arouse his boyish curiosity many 
years ago. When a penny was dropped in this machine 
there was an ominous buzzing, inside a little man with an 
imp-like face and outstretched hand would gravely turn 
toward the column of gum or chocolate, and presently, 
from all this mysterious mechanical drama, out would drop 
the stick of gum or the piece of chocolate. The child-mind 
was fascinated by those old vending machines. They were 
gadgets with definite appeal for the little boy, and I some- 
times think we spent our pennies just to see the little 
mechanical man do his stuff, for as often as not even our 
non-discriminating juvenile taste found the merchandise 
thus obtained rather unpalatable, because it was stale. 

It is this problem of freshness which the modern vend- 
ing machine builders are working on. Another problem that 
has been pretty well licked by the vendor manufacturers 
is that of selectivity. The biggest problem confronting 
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An air of distinction and superiority is 
given to your fine packages with individually 
embossed candy mats carrying your personal 
seal. Also there is the additional advertising 
so valuable in itself. Our high speed ma- 
chines can do this work for you at very little 
extra cost. 
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CANDY MATS 
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DIE-CUT LINERS 
PARTITIONS 


We maintain a complete 
department for cutting, 
dieing out and emboss- 
ing our products to suit 


your specific 


require- 


ments. 


Samples on Request 





the entire industry, however, is that of putting the coin 
machine merchandising business on a sound and stable basis. 
One of the longest steps forward in this connection was 
the joint campaign effected this summer between a manu- 
facturer of bulk-vendors and a large salt company. In 
this campaign, the vendors were equipped with cards car- 
rying the slogan, “Avoid Heat Fag With Salt. . . . Get 
your salt the appetizing way—eat salted nuts every day.” 
Underneath the slogan was the name of the salt company. 
Nation-wide attention was drawn to this campaign, and 
it is said this was the first time in coin machine history 
that a point-of-sale campaign sponsored by an allied in- 
terest was given a thorough trial. 


Lack of Selectivity 
Retarded Bar Goods Vendors 


This campaign, as we have indicated, involved bulk ven- 
dors. No similar campaign has been tried by package- 
goods vendors, but the manufacturers and operators of 
this type machine are expending their merchandising effort 
in slightly different channels, with appreciable success. 
Most industrial plants have been equipped with candy bar 
vendors of one type or another. In the old days, however, 
these vendors never achieved the sales volume for candy 
which was expected from them. The reason lay mostly in 
the failure of the vending machine manufacturers to pro- 
vide fool-proof selectivity in the machines. You paid your 
nickel and you took what you got. If we all liked the 
same bar, the old machines would have done the job all 
right, but since there is a difference of opinion among the 
buying public as to which bar is best (luckily for the vari- 
ous bar goods manufacturers), it became apparent that 
provision for selectivity must be made in the machines. 
This has been accomplished successfully, and today it is 
reported that there is a great revival in installation of bar- 
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GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, Ine. 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


282-286 PORTLAND ST., 
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goods vending machines in plants, offices, and other places 
where larger numbers of people congregate or work. 

One common problem which both bulk and bar-goods 
vendor manufacturers have had to overcome was that of 
making their machines fool-proof against cheaters using 
slugs instead of pennies and nickels. This problem, too, 
has been pretty well licked, and your modern vending 
machine is at least temporarily immunized against slugs. 


New Machines Overcome 
Sales Resistance 


We spoke earlier of freshness. There is a peculiar 
psychology applying to bulk vending machines which has 
become apparent to manufacturers over the years. People 
do not like to buy from a machine whose bowl is only 
half-full. The reaction seems to be that if the machine 
is already half-empty, the remaining goods cannot pos- 
sibly be fresh. To overcome this, the newer machines have 
done away entirely with the old glass bowl and have sub- 
stituted in its place a trim-looking glass column (most of 
them have three such columns) wherein the bulk candy or 
the salted nuts never drop below the “full” level. These 
machines are fed from magazines behind the column. Every 
effort is made to keep the goods as fresh as possible, but the 
invention of the magazine-fed machine has done away with 
the necessity of throwing away much still-fresh merchan- 
dise in order to make the machine resume its sales 
effectiveness. 

There are two separate trends of thought noticeable 
among the manufacturers and operators of confectionery 
vending machines. We have alluded to the one, that of 
the bar goods machines, where the manufacturers are look- 
ing to plants, offices, and the like for a revival of candy 
vending by machine. No such ideas are held by the bulk 
vendor manufacturers and operators. They look for the 
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future of their business from the outside trade, particu- 
larly from the penny trade. They feel that theirs is the 
sounder policy since the scope of this type of merchan- 
dising is well-nigh limitless, even though the placement of 
vendors out in the open makes their sales affectiveness 
subject to many factors, some controllable, but others 
beyond human control. 


Confectionery Industry 
Watches Developments 

To the confectionery industry, however, the revival in 
the coin machine industry is a trend which should be 
watched carefully. It will not surprise us to see the famous 
slogan “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every Day” 
begin to appear on candy vending machines one of these 
days. Nor will it surprise us, either, if shortly we hear 
that some smart candy manufacturer has made a tie-up 
with a vending machine manufacturer similar to that made 
between the salt company and a vending machine concern 
this summer. 

Coin machine merchandising is definitely coming out of 
the pioneer stage. The manufacturers of the machines have 
built tremendous improvements into their merchandisers, 
improvements designed to overcome psychological sales 
handicaps and to show in its most attractive manner the 
merchandise offered. Other improvements are either in the 
idea stage or are already being worked out. There seems 
little question that this trend will have a salutary effect 
on sales volume of certain types of candy and confections. 
The Confectionery Industry can do much to make coin 
machine distribution keep pace with the progress being 
made by the machine manufacturers, by co-operating with 
vending machine operators in their merchandising efforts. 


Package Competition 
For 1938 Announced 


The 1938 All-American Package Competition has been 
announced and includes 20 broad classifications which will 
permit recognition for outstanding achievement in every 
branch of the packaging field. The classifications arz the 
same as 1937, except for a break-down in the display 
classification and a combining of the bag, envelope and 
wrapping groups because of a similarity of characteristics. 

Three awards of equal standing within every division 
will be made. The Competition closes December 15, 1938, 
and winner will be announced in the March 1939 issue of 
Modern Packaging magazine. Trophies will be officially 
presented at a banquet in New York to be held some time 
in March. 


Arthur S. Cohen, associated with W-E-R Ribbon Cor- 
poration and its predecessors for almost 25 years, died at 
his home in New York September 1, after a normal and 
cheerful day in the office. Mr. Cohen was well known 
to the trade from Virginia to Texas. 


The Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo, Ohio, is 
improving its Chicago warehousing facilities and adding 
additonal floor space of 102,000 sq. ft. which is leased 
from the Clearing Industrial District, Inc., Chicago. Con- 
struction has already started on a one-story addition which 
will measure 200 ft x 510 ft. and is expected to be com- 
pleted by November 1. This expansion is the largest made 
this year among the 120 industries located in the Clearing 
Industrial District. 

I. F. Robertson, has been appointed manager of the 
New Cleveland branch. He was formerly general manager 
of the Can Division of the W. F. Robertson Steel and 
Iron Company of Springfield, Ohio. 
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STICKS 


ALL SIZES 


= 
VERY ONE the exact duplicate of the 
F other—perfect uniformity of size and 


smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 


SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop ma- 
chines. 


WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 
samples—in any size! 


Superior Dowe Co. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















ONE OF MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
For the Confectionery Industry 


Write for samples of the new and unique models now 
available for ALL HOLIDAY SEASONS. You should see 
them! 


STERLING DOLL CO., Inc. 
15 West 26th Street New York City 
“STERLING DOLLS” “STERLING QUALITY” 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 
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CANDY PACKAGING 

Machinery, Materials, Supplies 


— ———_ 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the 
market, and we will see that you are supplied with com- 
plete information about them, or that a salesman con- 
tacts you. 


"CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY Cartons, Shipping 
Bag Making and Filling (Specify Size and Type) 
Cartoning Jars, Glass 
Sealing Lithography 
Sheet Cutters Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Staplers Avenized 
Tying Coated 
Wrapping Dipping 
Bar Foil 
Box Glassine 
Individual Novelty 
Open Boats (Group) Parchment 
Pop Shredded 
Tissue 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Transparent Cellulose 
Bags Waxed 
Cellophane Wrapping 
Glassine Re-Use Containers 
Wax Paper (Specify Type) 
Other 


Sales Aids 
Display Containers 


nied & xine Sted mes ee tate Vo Display Materials 
Baskets Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 

Sales Boards 


Salesmen's Cases 
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(C) Have Salesman Call 


Company 


Street 


Bate ee Nad Airs ae Red et Rete g td a a canine altace 


Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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Cough Tablets Get 
New Counter Display 


Pine Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., are sponsoring a special 
winter sampling campaign through dealers for their Gly- 


New Counter Display 

created to Merchan- 

dise Glycerine Cough 
Drops. 





cerine Tablets. The Glycerine Tablet samples are in in- 
dividual cartons and put into a new counter display, 
designed by Robert Gair Company, Inc. 





Celluloid Corporation, New York City, announces the 
appointment of Plastic Industries, Ltd., Montreal, as their 
Canadian agents. 





A 36-page booklet entitled, ““A Textbook on the Seal- 
ing of Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers,” by J. D. 
Malcolmson has just been published by Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., New York. Mr. Malcolmson, who is a well-known 
container specialist, illustrates and discusses in this booklet 
all methods of sealing container closures. 





Hobart J. Thurber, 219 East North Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, has been appointed Illinois broker for 
Superior Dowel Company, New York City, manufacturers 
of candy sticks. 





Cyrus G. Klugler, president of Sterling Doll Company, 
New York City, is at present in Chicago, contacting the 
middle western trade on his line of dolls. These dolls can 
be had in silks, satins and laces and have eye appeal. 
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BASEBALL 
IS HERE 


BASEBALL — FC-5010 100- 
Hole Push Card Takes $5.00. 
Pays 68 candy bars and |-lb. 
chocolates. 


Price—$0.90 per doz., $6.18 
per 100. 


Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House im the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


The following list of trade-marks, published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to registration, is reported to The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers and deal in di fecti y and baking 
products who feel that they would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to file, within thirty days 
after publication of the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 





ZEPHYR, candy. Use claimed since Aug. 7, 1937, by The 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, III 

TOPPER, candy. Use claimed since April 8, 1932, by The 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago. 

Picture of man made up of candies, candies. Use claimed 
since January, 1933, by Geo. Bassett & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, Eng. 

Representation of lemon with two red bars drawn across 
same, candy. Use claimed since May 15, 1936, by Schall Candy 
Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

BAWIN’S and design, vanillin sugar. Use claimed since 
June 15, 1937, by Achille Bawin, New York, N. Y. 

HOT NUMBER, candy. Use claimed since Aug. 2, 1937, by 
Schutter Candy Co., Chicago, Il. 

BENNY’S, candy. Use claimed since Aug. 11, 1937, by Ben 
Myerson, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

DAMSTAGG, bread, crackers, cookies, biscuits, pastries, fruit 
cake, and candies. Use claimed since January 1, 1933, by Sterl- 
ing Cake Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JACKSON SQUARE, candy. Use claimed since November 
25, 1937, by Jacobs Candy Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

FRO-ZEE, frozen confections. Use claimed since October 24, 
1936, by Joe Lowe Corp., New York, N. Y. 

FUDGI-FROST, frozen confections. Use claimed since Octo- 
ber 15, 1937, by Frozen Novelties, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

THE DON, candies. Use claiméd since Feb. 8, 1889. The 
Don Confectionery Co., Sheffield, England. 

HORRORS OF WAR, chewing gum. Use claimed since 
Feb. 18, 1938. Gum, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DESIGN of carton showing shield on circular floral design 
and panel. Use claimed since Sept. 2, 1937. John O. Gilbert 
Chocolate Co., Jackson, Mich. 

BIG GAME, candy. Use claimed since April 27, 1938. The 
Euclid Candy Co., of California. Inc.. San Francisco, Calif. 

THE HOUSE OF A MILLION NUTS and design of house, 
salted nuts, candy and chocolate-coated nuts. Use claimed since 
Octoher 19, 1935. Awful Fresh MacFarlane, Berkeley. Calif. 

PICKL-O, candv. Use claimed since March 16, 1938. Haw- 
lev and Hoops, New York, N. Y. 

PICKABAG, nuts, candy and spices. Use claimed since 
Tanuary 11. 1938. Louis Jaffe, doing business as Pickabag 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P’NUBS. peanut candy and salted peanuts. Use claimed since 
Mav 7. 1938. Allen & Smith Co.. Inc., Richmond. Va 

SPUN. neanut brittle. Use claimed since 1936 by Sybil 
Priestley, Monticello, Illinois. 





CONFECTIONERS BRIEFS 


The Chicago office of Anchor Cap & Closure Corpora- 
tion has consolidated with its parent company, the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Co. at 360 N. Michigan. 


The Associated Retail Confectioners of the United States 
announced that the 23rd Annual Convention will be held 
in St. Louis. 


The Twenty-first National Direct Mail Convention will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 28, 29, 
and 30. On September 28, the First Clinical Conference 
will be held and Lloyd Herrold, Department of Marketing, 
Northwestern University, will open the clinic with a con- 
densed review of the plan of scientific check-up of direct 
advertising. Four successful practitioners will assist him. 
Also there will be informal discussions on such subjects as 
paper selection, letter and copy improvement, and an 
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envelope forum. On September 29, and 30 the second 
and third clinical conferences will be held. Every candy 
manufacturer is invited to check his advertisng and sales 
health by joining in these conferences. 


The Massachusetts Unfair Sales Act is now effective and 
the Massachusetts Retail Grocery Association is setting up 
machinery to enforce the new law. The law requires a 
minimum mark-up of 2% above invoice for wholesalers 
and 6% for retailers. The new act will be policed by 
the Massachusetts Food Trade Council and will include 
one member from each local council and one representa- 
tive from each state-wide chain. Thus far other trades 
have failed to adopt similar organization programs. 


The tenth Boston Conference on Distribution will be 
held at Hotel Statler, Boston, September 26, 27. A spe- 
cial meeting will be held Sunday evening, September 25, 
to discuss “A World Census on Distribution.” A num- 
ber of distinguished American and European authorities 
will discuss this important subject. The meeting will be 
broadcast throughout the world. 

A good portion of the program of September 26 and 
27 will be devoted to the world aspects of distribution. 
The Boston Conference is open to all. Registrations should 
be filed early with Daniel Bloomfield, Directory, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, is opening a new store 
in Baltimore, Maryland, September 21. Ben F. Young, 
their candy merchandiser, will attend the opening. 


Chido Candy Co., Oakland, California, has moved to 
817 29th Street. They were formerly known as Oakland 
Gum Co. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Na- 
tional Equipment starch buck, splen- 
did condition, used 4 years, $275.00. 
National Equipment No. 2 depositor, 
$250.00. Starch Printer, $25.00. 40- 
gal. power-driven Cream cooking and 
stirring kettle, 125-lb. pressure guar- 
antee, $185.00. 2 water cooled steel 
slabs, 4 x 7, $75.00 each. National 
Equipment Wood Mogul, $1,800.00; 
continuous cooker, $1,200.00. 24 inch 
Enrober and 80 ft. cooler, $2,000.00; 
and other equipment. 10-day trial to 
approved purchaser. Write for list. 
Block Candy Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 





FOR SALE: Racine pop machine 

with moulds. Four ton ice machine. 
Long Crispette machine. Savage 
Papoose marshmallow. beater. Open 
fire kettle for brittle work. Gas fur- 
nace with blower. Hard candy tables 
with metal tops. Sucker sticks. Al 
condition. Priced to sell. H. L. Feld- 
man, 2500 West 25th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: At once, 6 water-cooled 
steel slabs. Can be connected for 
steam as well. These slabs are priced 
very low for quick sale. Address 
19387, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Chocolate Melters, En- 

robers, 16x24 inch, Ball Cream 
Beaters, 3, 4 & 5 ft. sizes, motor 
driven, gas furnaces, copper kettles, 
Simplex Vacuum Cookers. All equip- 
ment reconditioned and as good as 
new. Inquiries solicited. National 
Confectioners Machinery Co., 108 E. 
2nd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Machinery. 2 large 

size Holmberg pans, one polisher 
and one revolving with Steam Coil. 
2 large size Savage pans, one revolv- 
ing and one polisher all in good con- 
dition. 1 Werner Ball Machine in 
excellent condition used only few 
months with 2 sets of rolls. 1 No. 
0-Dustless Shutz-Oneil Sugar Pul- 
verizer. 1 Sterling 12 ton ice machine 
used only a few months. 1 No. 149 
Racine Caramel cutter; 1 Candy 
Sizer. Candy Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

(1) Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 
with sizer and cooling conveyor, in- 
cluding one set of dies. Brand new 
machine. A few Model K Kiss Ma- 
chines with variable speeds. Will sell 
at a bargain price. Address H8385, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: BAUSMAN ENROB- 

er Decorator, 24 inch size, makes 
imitation hand-strings automatically ; 1 
Bausman Chocolate Refiner, with 2 
Chocolate Mixing Kettles connected ; 
Savage Papoose No. 2 Mod. F. 
Marshmallow Beater; Rose Twist and 
Wrapping Machine, capacity 750 
pieces per minute, rectangular shape. 
Chase Candy Company, Joseph, 
Missouri. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 

Bentz-Chill blast, air conditioning, 
cooling and de-humidifying unit, com- 
plete with 1/2 H.P. motor, good con- 
dition. Unusually low price. Ad- 
dress G-7386, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE AT BARGAIN: 1 Huhn 

Dryer and Cooler in perfect condi- 
tion. $4,000.00. Address G7387, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE: One 10 gallon steam 

jacketed copper pan with agitator. 
One heavy duty “Hildreth” Pulling 
Machine with variable speed control. 
One Fergeson & Haas Foil Wrapping 
Machine. Blumenthal Brothers, Mar- 
garet & James Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Badger 

3 ft. vacuum pan complete with Sim- 
plex steam pump. Equipped with pul- 
ley drive agitator and all necessary fit- 
tings. Unit in A-1 condition. Ideal 
for jellies, hard candies, etc. Will 
handle up to 400 Ib. size batch. Low 
price for quick sale. Inspection invited. 
Time Chocolate Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


THE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

practically new Racine Model “M” 
Sucker Machine, Dies and Metal Cool- 
ing Drum complete. All motor driven. 
Address G7382, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Werner 400 Ib. Cream 

Cooler, practically new. 5 ft. Ball 
beater, worm gear and V-belt driv- 
en. 12 inch Champion Cookie Drop- 
per. Palmer Candy Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: For sale 
Bunn tying machine. Cross way and 
single combination. In perfect condi- 
tion. Harry L. Diamond, 1411 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: 4 H. P. 

Gas Fired Vertical McKee Boiler, 
High Pressure with pressure con- 
trol. W & F Mfg. Co., Inc., 128 
Lakeview, Buffalo, N. Y. 





STEAM BATCH WARMERS, Nut- 

picking Machine, Time Clocks, 
Seales, Display Jars, Display Racks, 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 





MACHINERY 
(1) 


with sizer and cooling conveyor includ- 


FOR SALE: One 
Lichtenberg Plastic Machine, 


ing one set of dies. Brand new ma- 
chine. Will sell at bargain. Address 
D4385 % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Follow- 

ing machinery sold piece meal at 
bargain prices; 1 Rose Wrapping ma- 
chine, practically new, 1 Racine suck- 
er machine with two sets of rolls, 1 
Heat Sealing machine 1 3 platform 
carton sealing machine, 1 stick candy 
machine continuous and fully auto- 
matic for straight, square or twist can- 
dy sticks. 1 Savage Marshmallow 
beater, 80 qt. capacity. Address D4388 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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